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Agriculture. 


CULTIVATION OF CORN. 








pr. J. W. Sanders Sends a Reply to the Ar. 
ticle of Mr. T. J. Wear in The Pro- 
grdssive Farmer of August 12. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

In your issue of 12th inst., some 
North Carolina farmer (I don’t re- 
membe r name nor home as paper mys- 
teriously disappeared) criticised some 
other farmers for planting their corn 
in rows less than 41% feet, which your 
averred was the right distance 
between rows. I read the communi- 
cation with two surprises: (1) that 
any farmer in North Carolina should 
ever plant corn in rows less than 44% 
feet apart, and (2) that any good 
farmer should advise 42 feet as the 
proper distanee for corn rows. 

Now I make the unqualified asser- 
tion (and can maintain my position 
in argument and by the experience of 
our best farmers) that corn rows 
should never be less than 512 or 6 feet 


eritic 


apart. 

"The best acre of corn that has ever 
been grown was in South Carolina a 
few years ago, in rows 3 feet and 6 
feet apart. That acre yielded nearly 
52 barrels or over 200 bushels. Noth- 
ing saved it but the 6 feet rows, per- 
mitting the light and heat to feed the 
plant long after the 3 feet rows had 
been filled up with corn blades, ob- 
structing ingress of both light and 
heat. Every planter needs to study 
his soil, and plant and cultivate his 
corn according to the character of 
the soil, and varying both according 
to the differences found on his place. 
But I care not whether he is to get 10 
or 100 bushels per acre, 6 feet is the 
best distance to yield the crop and 
allow the proper cultivation. © 

On land that will make but 10 bush- 
etsan acre, plant 1,500 hills, and on 
land that will yield 25 bushels plant 
8,500 hills, regulating the number of 
hills on the acre according to number 
bushels the land will produce in 6 feet 
rows. 

Now as to cultivation. Dry, elevat- 
ed lands should be cultivated flat and 
with sweeps as shallow as they can be 
tun. Plow out every other row every 
week as you do in cotton, securing a 
muleh of plowed land over the roots 
of the corn. This is especially advan- 
tageous in dry weather, the dry mulch 
on top protecting the roots from the 
hot sun and preventing evaporation 
of the moist soil below. On low ground 
and land not well drained, slightly ele- 
vated rows are necessary, and the turn 
plow is the proper implement for cul- 
tivating the crop. Some root cutting 
will do in a moist soil where healing 
is rapidly carried on in the root, but 
even in these soils this should be done 
as little as possible. The first fur- 
rows ought to be made with very small 
plows, so the large ones may be able 
to lap up the dirt close to the corn 
even to the third furrow away, and 
the plow should be run as shallow as 
the nature of the soil will allow, wet 
and undrained lands needing deeper 
cultivation than others drier and bet- 
ter drained. 

Let me illustrate our system of cul- 
tivating the light soils along the coast. 
Bed the land in five furrow rows, open 
deep by running Boy Dixie twice in 
same furrow, drop and cover with 
foot or harrow. Thin corn to one 
stalk. Plow out the middle with Boy 


Dixie without moldboard run both 
Sides of corn. If done well, no grass 
Will be found. Remove such weeds 


and any grass left. Every week go to 
one side of corn witl: Stonewall sweep 
Without the or moldboar! or 
Clean out every other row weekly un- 
til the corn begins to tassel and you 
Will have a clean crop on a flat field 
and under the most favorable condi- 
tion to produce a full crop. The old 
vay of barring corn is suicidal, set- 
Ung back the crop fully two weeks and 
Tequiring much more labor to culti- 
Yate. For low lands I would cultivate 
differently—doing the work with har- 
Tow and turn-plow. 
J. W. SANDERS. 
Carteret Co., N. C. 
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Blood only serves to wash ambi- 
.Non’s hands.—Byron. 
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THE VALUE OF ALFALFA AS A FORAGF, 
PASTURE AND SOILING CROP. 





A Crop not Widely Known in North Carolina 
—The First of Two Interesting Articles 
by Superintendent MoNair of the 
Southern Pines Experiment 
Farm. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

To those who are interested in grow- 
ing forage crops for cows, sheep, hogs, 
or beef cattle and who are making 
preparations to sow something for 
them this fall the writer desires to 
say a few words concerning alfalfa; 
and for the benefit of those who are 
not acquainted with this plant a brief 
description will be in order. 

A LEGUME. 


Not the least of its advantages is 
that it is a legume which means that 
it will, when properly treated, gather 
nitrogen from the air just as cowpeas 
do. A ton of the cured hay contains 
from 40 to 45 pounds of nitrogen 
which in the form of nitrate of soda 
or cotton-seed meal costs approxi- 
mately 15 cents per pound. 

Like all other legumes it is benefited 
principally by potash and phosphoric 
acid and, like the clovers but in con- 
trast with cowpeas, it requires consid- 
erable lime. 

A PERENNIAL. 

Alfalfa is probably the longest lived 
of the useful legumes. 
crimson clover are annual plants, red 
clover is a biennial or two year plant, 
but alfalfa is perennial though it may 
easily be killed under unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

The writer knows of a small area 
of alfalfa that was sowed in 1882 and 
is still yielding crops. There are said 
to be fields in Mexico which are 75 
years old; but, be this as it may, the 
writer believes that when alfalfa is 
given favorable conditions it will live 
as long as a goose.* “How long does a 
goose live?” The writer asked that 
question of an old farmer once and he 
replied that he did not know, for he 
had not lived long enough to see a 
goose die. Joking aside, it is well 
known that alfalfa is a very long lived 


Cowpeas and 


plant unless exposed to conditions 
which are not congenial to it. 
GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 


There are few farm crops which 
have a wider range of distribution 
than alfalfa. It is without a rival in 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States, it is the leading legume in Ar- 
gentine Republic and it 
grown along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea for more than 2,000 
years. In the States east of. the Mis- 
sissippi River it has not been gener- 


has been 


ally grown but its area is increasing 
every year and the writer can testify 
to seeing beautiful fields of it in New 
York, Michigan, New Jersey, Tennes- 
see and North Carolina. In this State 
it is a staple crop on Col. J. 8. Carr’s 
Occoneechee farm and on the estate 
of Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt at  Bilt- 
more. 
ROOT SYSTEM 


An alfalfa plant has one large tap 
root with many branches. Where the 
soil is pervious and the water table 
low the roots may become very long- 
perhaps six to ten feet or even longer, 
but where the water table comes near 
the surfaee the roots do not extend 
far and are not healthy. It is the long 
roots that enable alfalfa to withstand 
droughts better than any other crop. 
Drought diminishes its yield, but it 
remains green when everything about 
it is withered and brown, and when 
rains come it responds quickly to the 
stimulus. 

QUALITY FOR FEEDING PURPOSES, 


The quality of alfalfa for feeding 
cows, sheep, hogs and all young stock 
is second to none. To cut and feed 
green it is better than red clover and 
equal to cowpeas. The stalk is slen- 
der and dries into hay more quickly 
than cowpeas but not as quickly as 
the grasses. 

Feeding with milch 
cows show that well cured alfalfa hay 
is nearly equal in feeding value, ton 
for ton, to wheat bran, and the leaves 
are superior to it; hence if a process 
were devised for separating the leaves 
from the stalks, the leaves could be 
sold at a high price as a concentrated 
protein feed and the stalks would 


experiments 








make better horse hay than if the 
leaves remained. 

Alfalfa can be pastured but should 
not be overpastured or it will die. A 
1,500 tract of it in the Argentine Re- 
public grazes more than 1,500 eattle 
all the year besides 100 or more horses. 
Mr. J. E. Wing of Mechanicsburg, O., 
pastures both sheep and eattle on it 
with excellent results. 

Grazing does not hurt alfalfa if 
fields are grazed intermittently, but 
it does hurt it if the grazing is con- 
tinuous and close. It lends itself to 
the practice of soiling (that is, cut- 
ting and feeding to live stock in the 
green condition), better than any oth- 
er known crop. 

PRODUCTIVITY. 


The stories told of the productivity 
of alfalfa are many and varied. It 
may be cut in the climate of New 
York three or four times per year, 
and in North Carolina 
times. 


four or five 
The total yield of these sever- 
al cuttings should range from three to 
seven tons per acre per year of dry 
hay. 

On good land suited both to corn 
and alfalfa the latter plant will yield 
more pounds of dry matter per acre 
than corn and its feeding value per 
ton is greater than that of corn (the 
whole plant). Indeed these two crops 
should go hand in hand, for eorn is 
the king of grasses and of carbona- 
ceous foods, while alfalfa is the king 
of legumes and of protein foods. 

How to grow alfalfa and what dan- 
gers are to be avoided will be the 
theme of another article which I shall 
furnish The Progressive Farmer. 

A. D. MceNAIR. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 





A CBOP ROTATION FOR EASTERN 
CAROLINA. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

I had three acres in Canada field 
peas and oats cut off in June, and on 
July 2, 


melons. 


planted two acres to water- 
These are looking very well; 
will give them their last working Sep- 
tember 1st, with a harrow, and sow 
erimson clover on top, twenty pounds 
per acre. The third acre was planted 
to fall Irish potatoes on August Ist, 
they \having been under cover for 30 
They 
Land was plough- 
ed deep, broad cast, deep furrows run 
three feet apart and 400 pounds cot- 
ton-seed meal applied. Covered with 
harrow and thoroughly mixed, marked 
out on same furrow and potatoes cut 
with one certain eye; then dropped 
and two good 


days and beginning to sprout. 
are coming up now. 


furrows thrown on 


them. Cultivate by harrowing cross- 
wise, and at last working sow crimson 
clover. At proper time ship melons 
and dig notatoes with hayforks and 
turn the whole loose to the clover. 

Take a piece of wood and cut the 
ends away till it fits the rows on each 
side. Knock off the heads of as many 
forty penny nails as needed and drive 
them in the bottom, put a beam and 
handle on it, run down cotton rows. 
It will pulverize the top of the ground 
nicely. Sow crimson clover twenty-five 
pounds to aere. You will be surprised 
at the results; you can graze this after 
the cotton is all picked out till April; 
good for sows, pigs and lambs. If 
near your house your chickens will 
lay all winter. Take stock off in 
April; it will head in May. Turn un- 
der when in full head with a double 
plough, use a chain if necessary. Let 
it stand two weeks, harrow thoroughly 
and plant in veanuts. 

You will find that your land will be 
benefited as much in this way as by 
sowing corn. Your 
Uncle Jack has practiced this for some 
years, and has kept his land from 
washing in winter and had plenty of 
humus in the land for the next crop. 
Peanuts planted this way attain their 
greatest perfection. 

What good are turnips for animals? 
Will Professor Massey or some other 
scientific man answer in Progressive 
Farmer? 


peas in your 


JACK JOHNSON. 
Hertford Co., N. C. 


o 





Often change doth please a woman’s 
mind.—Sir T. Wyatt. 





LOUISIANA COTTON FARMEBS OR- 
GANIZE. 





They Have Formed an Association and will 
Market Their own Product. 

All the leading cotton planters of 
Louisiana have organized themselves 
into the Cotton Producers’ 
tion, with Shreveport as headquarters. 

The members pledged themselves 
not to sell or dispose of cotton seed 
during the season of 
through the exchange at Shreveport. 
and that the exchange will receive all 
the seed and do all the selling, being 
thus able to fix prices, which will be 
uniform. 


Associa- 


1902-93 except 


A committee was also appointed to 
assure concerted action to combat the 
railroads and fix the proper railroad 
charges for the transportation of cot- 
ton seed. 





CURING CORS FOR SHREDDING. 





How to Avoid Damage by Bainy Weather. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Please give me by return mail or in 
first issue of The Progressive Farmer 
a plan with full instructions how to 
shock corn in the field so it will not 
damage by rainy weather before it is 
ready to shred. I have been shredding 
mine for two years. I use a No. 11 
Keystone snapper and shredder driven 
by Heebner’s 3-horse lever treadpower, 
and they do the work nicely. The only 
hindrance to its being up to the gen- 
eral recommendation is in the diffi- 
culty of the damage occasioned while 
curing for shredding. I have not yet 
been able to avoid a considerable loss 
in this direction. 

Kindly furnish detailed informa- 
tion asked for at once. as week after 
next will be too late for this season. 

MAURY WARD. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 

(Arsver-by Dr. Charles W. Burkett, 
of N. C. A. and M. College.) 

In answer to this inquiry, we have 
always found it the best plan to put 
the corn in the shock in the following 
manner: 

The corn from four hills is tied to- 
gether, that is one hill or stalk of corn 
from one row is tied to the stalk of 
eorn or hill in another row, then two 
other hills in the same row and cor- 
responding to the two others already 
tied, are tied across these making a 
“gallus” or “stand” around which the 
corn in shocks is placed. The corn 
is thus supported in tne “gallus” and 
from five to ten armfuls on each of 
the four sides of the shocks. When 
this is done the shock is tied with eith- 
er stalk by breaking the corn between 
the joints or with binder twine; in so 
doing the shock is perfectly made and 
will stand, ordinarily, the most severe 
storms. Because of the looseness in 
the center the corn will thoroughly 
dry out so as to cause no mold or de- 
cay in the This method of 
building the shock is far more desira- 
ble than cutting the corn first and 
laying on the ground after which it 
is set in the shock and tied. This lat- 
ter method, while universal, causes a 
great deal of mildew, because the corn 
‘is too closely compacted together and 
thereby does not thoroughly dry out. 
The making of the “gallus” is a simple 
affair and can be very easily learned. 
Simply select any four stalks or hills; 
three or four feet apart, each way and 
in two rows, then below the tops over 
in the center twine the leaves together 
around the other stalk or hill, thus 
making a solid and staple support. 
Then as soon as the corn is cut it is 
carried in the arm and set around the 
shock where it is left to dry. 


shock. 





New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
capitalists, headed by George W. Ire- 
land of Philadelphia, have purchased 
a tract of 350,000 acres of the most de- 
sirable land in Cuba. It has been dis- 
covered that Santiago province, be- 
tween Santiago de Cuba and Manzan- 
illo, on the south coast of the island, 
is capable of producing the finest 
grade of sea island cotton, and it is 
the purpose of the new company which 
is known as the George W. Ireland 
Land Company, and will have head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, to begin the 
culture of cotton in great quantities at 
once. Four million dollars will be 





spent in improving the property. 


INFORMATION FOR THE SILK GROWERS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture is in receipt of an offer 
from a silk manufacturer to purchase 
all the cocoons grown in the State at 
a fair price, according to the quality 
of the silk as shown upon the reel. 
Silk-growers who wish to turn their 
cocoons into eash should accept this 
offer, as the best that can be obtained 
under present circumstances. Those 
who wish to hold their cocoons for a 
possibly better price, can do so by 
storing the well dried cocoons in tight 
tin boxes kept in a dry place. They 
will keep indefinitely. Those who wish 
to sell now are requested to separate 
their cocoons carefully into three 
grades, viz: (1) Unstained, firm co- 
(2) Stained and soft cocoons. 
Pack each 
grade separately and forward to Ger- 
ald McCarthy, care N. C. Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. Trans- 
portation must be prepaid. 


coons. 


(3) Perforated cocoons. 


Cocoons 
onee received at the Department can, 
not be reclaimed as the ditfere::t lots 
will be bulked together and sent to 
the manufacturer. Quantities less than 
115 pounds ean be most cheaply sent 
Quantities 
pounds may be sent by express. Over 


by mail. less than 25 
25 pounds should be sent by freight. 
sold this offer 


should reach us before September 1st. 


All eoeoons under 

In selling the cocoons the Depart- 
ment acts only as the agent of the 
No charge is made for suck 
service. The Department not 
guarantee any particular price, nor 
any thing else. It will endeavor to se- 
eure the highest possible price, and 
the entire sum so received, less on ir 
actual charges will be divided among 


grower. 


does 


the owners of the cocoons according 
to the value of their goods. 

mince 
that first attempts at any industry are 
asea rule crude, and are more profit- 
able in experience than in 
With further experience and with silk 
filatures at work within the State, the 
quality of the silk and its selling value 
will greatly increase. 


Silk growers must bear in 


money 


Silk growing 
is a good business for women and 
children who can not do heavy work, 
and those who have begun should per- 
In order to secure the loea- 
tion of silk filatures and 
within the State it is necessary to ex- 


severe. 


factories 


pand the cocoon producing business 
Mulberry 
trees must therefore be planted to fur- 
The Depart- 
ment is in receipts of offers of rooted 
seedling trees of the white and Ch‘- 
nese mulberry at $6 per 1,000. 


into larger proportions. 


nish food for silkworms. 


Every 
farmer or villager who has good light 
and dry soil should plant at least 100 
mulberry and 20 osage orange trees 
this fall. 


be born in mind that what is called the 


In this connection it must 


“white mulberry” in many neighbor- 
hoods, is in fact the Otahetie mulber- 
ry, which has very little value, and 
should not be planted. The best mul- 
berry for feeding silkworms is the 
Multicaulis or Chinese variety. The 
Italian or Moretti mulberry is excel- 
lent, but at present is not easy to se- 
country. The Osage 
orange is very good, and being earlier 
and hardier than the Chinese mulber- 
ry a few trees or a short hedge of it 
should be upon every silk farm. Full 
information as to the method of plant- 
ing and cultivation of mulberry will 
be sent to those wanting it. The best 
time to plant the trees is October. 
Those who want to buy mulberry and 


cure in this 


osage orange trees should write to 
Thomas Mehan & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa. To save freight on trees the silk 
growers of a neighborhood 
combine their orders, and order at 
least 1,000 trees. The seedling trees 
at above quoted price are necessarily 
small. But with good care they will 
grow fast and be fit to feed silk worms 
after three years. Those who prefer 
to plant larger trees can secure them 
of the above named firm at a higher 
price. 


should 


GERALD McCARTHY, 
Biologist N. C. Dep. of Ag’r. 





Choose an author as you choose a 





friend.—Roscommon. 





Poultry and Bees. 


HOW TO MAKE BEES PAY. 








‘‘ Will it Pay the Farmer to Fool With Bees?’ 
—North Carolina Admirably Adapted to 
Honey-Producing, but the Industry 
is Poorly Managed—Care and At- 
tention Necessary, but they 
Pay Good Dividends. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The question has often been asked: 
“Is there any money in bees; will it 
pay the farmer to ‘fool’ with them?” 
No; it will not pay him to “fool” with 
them. No more than it will pay him 
to “fool” with a wheat, tobacco, or cot- 
ton crop. But if he will give them the 
same thought, study and attention he 
gives the other branches on his farin, 
he will find, in the course of time, that 
nothing will pay him better. 

Too many go into the business with 
the erroneous idea that bees require 
little or no attention; that they can 
take care of themselves. They put 
them off in some out-of-the-way nook 
or corner on the plantation, and visit 
them as a rule only once a year and 
then to take what little honey they 
may have stored. Often the amount 
is very small, and they at once pro- 
nounce them a failure. , 

Others give them more attention. 
In fact some have quite a number of 
colonies and take quite a lot of honey, 
but when compared to the income from 
the other branches on their farm, it 
cuts no financial figure at all. Their 
bees, as a rule, are in the ordinary 
straight-up-and-down boxes. They are 
allowed to run their affairs to suit 
themselves. They swarm when they 
like—often from one to four swarms 
coming from one box during a season. 
A few of these swarms are hived, but 
the most of them go to the woods and 
talke up their abode in a hollow tree. 

Now,-a box of bees should not be al- 
lowed to swarm but one time during 
the season, where a colony swarms 
two or three times the force left in 
the old box is so weakened that there 
is not enough bees left to make any 
surplus honey; in fact, it often hap- 
pens that there are not enough to pro- 
tect the combs, and either the robber 
bees or moths or wet worms take pos- 
session and wind up the business for 
that box. 

There are too many such “hee-keep- 
ers” in our State. And it is this class 
that are continually saying, “Oh, I 
have ‘fooled’ with bees, there is no 
money in them.” If they would take 
some up-to-date bee journal, and read 
the articles of men who have grown 
gray in the business, whose colonies 
of bees number anywhere from 500 to 
5,000, who ship honey by the carloads, 
.and whose incomes amount to thou- 
sands of dollars yearly, perhaps they 
would change their tune. The fact is, 
North Carolina is behind in this im- 
portant industry like she is in a great 
many others. 

California, as is known by every one 
who knows anything at all about the 
matter, has an international reputa- 
tion as a honey-producing State. Her 
average yield is 3,000,000 pounds, and 
she ships to the Eastern markets from 
200 to 300 carloads annually. Accord- 
ing to the United States Census Bu- 
reau Report for 1899 gives North Car- 
olina 244,539 colonies of bees, mhile 
California is credited with only 125,- 
444, about half the number in North 
Carolina. Now isn’t it rather strange 
that North Carolina with twice the 
number of bees as California should 
make no showing at all as a honey- 
producing State? Is it because, as 
might be supposed, California is a 
better State for the bee business than 
North Carolina, or the difference in 
the management of bees? 

I should, after reading and consid- 
ering, say the latter; because, in the 
first place, beekeepers in California 
can only count on two good honey 
years out of every five, and besides 
have to contend with foulbrood and 
other diseases that are totally un- 
known in North Carolina. From what 
I can learn, North Carolina is one of 
the finest States in the Union for the 
production of honey. Her natural 
fields are abundant, and as good as 
ean be found anywhere in California 








(Continued to Page 8.) 
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22 GE ample, to learn that North Carolina 
PRGENS: WEEE has twice as many colonies of bees as 
California has. We hope that Mr. 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy,’ is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 





If your money is not clean; if there 
is a dirty dollar in your fortune, you 
have not succeeded. Remember that 
a question will be asked you some time 
which you cannot evade, the right an- 
sswer to which will fix your destiny 
forever: “How did you get that for- 
tune?” Are other men’s lives in it; 
are others’ hope and happiness buried 
in it; are others’ comforts sacrificed 
to it; are others’ rights buried in it; 
are others’ opportunities smothered 
in it; others’ chances strangled by it; 
has their growth been stunted by it; 
their characters stained by it; have 
others a smaller loaf, a meaner home? 
If so, you have failed; millions cannot 
save you from the curse, “thou hast 
been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.”—Orison Swett Marden in 
“Architects of Fate.” 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
' COMMENT. 





Whenever you see an article in The 
Progressive Farmer that you think is 
calculated to leave an erroneous im- 
pression on the minds of readers, 
write us and give plainly and clearly 
your reasons for differing with the 
author of the article in question. This 
advice we have often given, and it is 
always a pleasure to see it acted on, 
as is done by Dr. Sanders this week, 
for instance. It is unfortunate, but 
it is true, that there are about a hun- 
dred men who will abuse an editor for, 
publishing an article with which they 
disagree to every one man who will 
avail himself of the ever-present op- 
portunity to tell why he thinks the 
article erroneous. 

Mr. MeNair’s article on alfalfa will 
be read with some surprise by that 
considerable class of people who think 
the crop adapted only to the plains 
and prairies of the West. Mr. Me- 
Nair is doing excellent work as super- 
intendent of the Southern Pines Ex- 
periment Farm, and we hope that he 
will let Progressive Farmer readers 
hear from him often. 

If Jack Johnson is farming just as 
his father did before him, then there 
is no escape from the conclusion that 
Jack was wise enough to choose a 
more than ordinarily progressive sire. 

The article about the combination 
of Louisiana cotton farmers is based 
on a New Orleans press dispatch of a 
few days ago, but we fear that the 
organization is not so strong and 
complete as the dispatch indicated. 

We don’t know how many Progres- 
sive Farmer readers embarked in the 
silk growing industry last spring; 
those who did will be interested in 
Prof. McCarthy’s 
page ‘1, 

An unusually large number of help- 
ful and well-prepared articles appear 
on pages 1 and 8 this week, but per- 
haps none is of greater importance 
than Mr. W. L. Womble’s “How to 
Make Bees Pay.” No doubt the ma- 
jority of our Yéaders will share our 
surprise at some of the facts he sets 


announcement on 


methods now in vogue for those more 
progressive and profitable. 
“The Use of Your 


eminently practical topic, for all of 


Tongue” is an 


us have tongues, and of all the mem- 
bers of our anatomy, this seems to be 
least subject to the attacks to the an- 
cient and popular disease of laziness. 
The subject is somewhat hackneyed, 
to be sure, and it is surprising to see 
in what a bright, original and sugges- 
tive manner Mrs. treats it. 
She was writing especially for girls, 


Farley 


but people of all ages and both sexes 
will find her article worth reading and 
thinking about. 

There are several other good things 
on pages 4 and 5—a bit of encourage- 
ment for the 
clipped from 


farm boy which we have 
Country Life in Ameri- 


ea; two’ or three laugh-provoking 
jokes; some gocd Jeffersonian doc- 


trine for Democrats and Republicans 
alike; an article addressed especially 
to middle-aged women, “Fag End or 
Climax”; one of the best sermons that 
we have recently come across printed 
in the Christian Life Column, and Dr. 
Wallace’s description of a wife-saving 
device that the good women should 
insist on having. 

Over in the Correspondence Depart- 
ment our valued contributor, Harry 
Farmer, presents some opinions about 
which we shall have something to say 
in the next issue or two, and Arachel 
and J. T. B. send short and readable 
letters. But we reserve special em- 
phasis for the article of Mr. George 
A. MeCart of Corydon, Iowa. A week 
or two ago we wrote Dr. Henry Wal- 
lace, of Wallace’s Farmer, for some 
information about the rural telephone 
in the West. He referred us to Mr. 
MeCart, and the upshot of the subse- 
quent proceedings is that we have an 
article that will be of value to all 
that contemplate installing telephone 
service. And we say again that any 
inquiries from interested readers will 
be cheerfully answered. 





A DANGEROUS DOCTRINE. 


We hear that in some sections of 
North Carolina, politicians are giving 
out the impression, if not saying in 
so many words, that that part of the 
Constitutional Amendment which re- 
quires that every white boy who be- 
eomes of age after 1908 must be able 
to read and write in order to register, 
is a dead letter, a bluff. These politi- 
cians wink knowingly and say that it 
is not necessary to be raising such a 
furore over the education of the white 
boys; that their names will get on the 
registration hooks without much trou- 
ble. 

Let no one be deceived by these 
men. The Constitution of North Car- 
olina says in terms too plain to be 
misunderstood that every person be- 
coming of age after 1908 must be able 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution, in order to vote. There 
are no exceptions. In the eyes of the 
law neither principalities nor powers, 
nor riches nor poverty, nor race nor 
color, can avail anything in behalf of 
the boy who neglects the opportuni- 
ties to fit himself for citizenship. 

In the “face of this plain mandate 
of the law, to say that a way of escape 
is to be found for the white boy who 
fails to learn to read and write, is to 
say that the officers of the law are to 
go down into the mire and slime of 
perjury and trickery, and that the 
State is to be pulled into degradation 
hardly less shameful than carpet bag 
government itself. 

To adopt such a policy, moreover, 
would be a crime against the white 
race. It would hold out to the ne- 
groes an incentive to education, while 
withholding from white boys the same 
spur to effort. It would be doing much 
to cause the negro boys to forge 
ahead of the whites in educational 
matters, and in time become the bet- 
ter educated of the two races. 

The law must be fairly and impar- 
tially executed, and that law says— 
and registrars will be sworn to sup- 
port it—that if the son of your negro 
tenant learns to read and write, he 
must vote; that if your boy, however 
white he may be, neglects his educa- 
tional advantages and does not learn 
to read and write, he shall be disfran- 
chised. 

To say that any other course will 
be pursued is to slander our State and 


other course woyld bring pollution to 
our political life and disaster to our 





forth. It is astonishing to us, for ex- 


race, 


deceive her children; to adopt any, 


WE MUST STOP FACTORY CHILD LABOR. 





One of the erying needs of North 
Carolina to-day, one of her needs of 
which much should be heard in the 
legistattye campaign this year and 
about which every candidate for the 


should be 


speak out, is a law to stop the blight- 


Legislature compelled to 
ing of young lives in the cotton fac- 
tories of our State. 

It is not more certain, not more re- 
volting, that the ancient Phoenicians 
offered children to the 
fiery god Moloch than that young lives 


as sacrifices 


are being sacrificed to gred and Mam- 
mon throughout the South to-day, and 
to a noteworthy extent in our own 
State. ‘ 

And as Saul stood by, consenting 
unto the death of the martyr Stephen 
and keeping the raiment of those that 
slew him, so the people of North Car- 
olina are aiding and abetting this sac- 
rifice to our modern Moloch by per- 
mitting it to go unrestricted by law. 
That the cotton mill owners when 
the last General Assembly was in ses- 
sion signed some sort of agreement 
that looked as if it were intended to 
stop child labor, does not affeet mat- 
It was a farce, a cowardly make- 
Every one knows that it is be- 


ters. 
shift. 
ing violated every day, and this was 
to have been expected. An agreement 
that no one ean enforce, an 
ment without bond, agreement 
whose violation brings no penalty— 
this is the ghost of a shadow that the 


Legislature of 1901 accepted instead 


agree- 


an 


of passing a law to stop child slavery 
as it should have done. 

It makes no difference to us who is 
responsible for the employment and 
of these little 
be developing 


laborious confinement 
children who should 

their minds and bodies instead of hav- 
ing both stunted and blighted. 
put the blame on the cotton mill own- 
ers, some on indifferent parents. This 
controversy does not affect the great 


Some 





question. The children should be 
saved—whether they are saved from 


greesly capitalists or cruel parents is 
immaterial. 

It is coming to be recognized in all 
parts of the civilized world that the 
State owes the high duty to herself 
and to every child born within her 
borders, to give him a chance to fit 
himself to live and become a useful 
citizen. For this purpose the State 
must maintain schools and give the 
child an opportunity to attend them. 

This is the duty that the State owes 
to these children. Cruel or indiffer- 
ent parents may stand in the way and 
capitalists may claim that it is their 
own problem and that the State should 
not interfere. But if the State heeds 
these pleas and neglects her plain 
duty, she does so at her own peril and 
to the everlasting loss of boys and 
girls who have a right to her protec- 
tion. 

In almost every cotton mill are liv- 
ing examples of the State’s neglect, 
illiterate young men and women who 
were placed in the factories while 
mére children and who have never 
since been able to attend school. 

Some of the mill men with whom 
we have talked denounce not less se- 
verely than we have done in this arti- 
cle the evils of thé present system and 
would heartily welcome a law to pre- 
vent the continuance of child labor. 
But not all hold these views. Take 
this incident which comes to us on 
good authority: In one of the promi- 
nent manufacturing towns of North 
Carolina recently, a well-known teach- 
er spoke on our educational problems. 
In the course of his speech he ealled 
attention to the fact¢that children ix 
that town, compelled to labor in the 
factories, were being deprived of 
school advantages and were growing 
up in ignorance. A short time after 
this, the manufacturing element, hav- 
ing taken offence at his action, pre- 
vented his election as superintendent 
of the city schools. 

The Charlotte Observer says that in 
some sections Ku-Klux methods of 
dealing with what it calls the “vam- 
pire parents” (those who live on the 
labor of their children, only loafing 
and drinking themselves) have been 
adopted. It commends the idea; we 
cannot. It is shameful and danger- 
ous for a civilized State to call on a 
mob to right wrongs within its bor- 
ders. Instead let the press and people 
of the State investigate and speak out 
as to this question and demand that 
law and not mobs regulate the evil. 

We cannot more appropriately or 
more effectively close this editorial 
than by using this extract from an 
article contributed to a recent num- 
ber of the South Atlantic Quarterly 
by Prof. Jerome Dowd, of Trinity 
College: 





“But as much as we may rejoice in 


the eontribution of modern civiliza- 
tion to the welfare of children, we are 
forced to admit that the development 
of the commeréial spirit of the nine- 
teenth century—the greed of capital- 
ists on the one hand and the economic 
distress of the wage-class pn the oth- 
of the 


child’s welfare in a way that is about 


er—have led to a_ sacrifice 
as brutal and savage as anything that 
find the When a child 
five or seven years of age is put to 
work in a factory and its life sacri- 
ficeed in the interest of the parent or 
the capitalist, is that in principle any 
better than selling it into slavery or 
Is it not a refined form 


we in past. 


eating it? 
of cannibalism ? 
“Tf a to hitch 


young colts to a plough and plough 


farmer were his 
and work them eight hours a day, his 
neighbors would denounce him as a 
What 


such colts come to be? 


ot horses would 


Can we afford 


brute. sort 


to be less humane in the treatment of 
of 


medical 


in the 
testimony 


than treatment 
The of 
science and of statistics is that child 


children 


eolts? 


labor in factories shortens life about 
one-half and stunts both the mind and 
the body. 

“This inhumanity to children has so 
outraged the feelings of civilized peo- 
ple, that there is not now a manufac- 
turing country in the civilized world, 
the South, 
where children without age limit are 
allowed to work in factories. Even 
Russia and Japan throw the protect- 


except a few States in 


ing arm of the law around these inno- 
cent and helpless human beings. There 
15,000 children — the 
Southern States working in factories 
under 14 years of age, and many of 
these are under 10 years. This is the 
greatest blot upon Southern civiliza- 
tion. Last winter the manufacturers 
of North Carolina agreed among 
themselves not to employ children un- 
der twelve, but the 


“~~ 
are about in 


agreement 
braced so many exceptions and eondi- 
tions, that it left a gap to do as he 


em- 


pleased about carrying out the agree- 
ment. The farce 
and has not at-all been observed. 


agreement was a 


“There is nothing in the world that 
be for child 


labor, either in behalf of the parent, 


can said as an excuse 
the manufaeturer, or the public. There 
is no kind of outcome of the non-em- 
ployment of children that is not bet- 
ter for all concerned than the grind- 
ing up of the children in factories.” 


OFFICE MOVED. 





The 
of The 


offices 
Farmer were 
moved last week from 13314 Fayette- 
ville Street, to 1C6 West Martin 
Street, upstairs, where we shall be 
And let us 
say just here that our latchstring al- 
ways hangs on the outside, and read- 
ers of the paper are invited to call 
whenever in Raleigh. Our new offices 
can be easily found, being two blocks 
from ‘Union Depot, one block from the 
postoffice, and directly opposite the 
Academy of Music. 

The new printing press and typeset- 
ting machine, to which we have before 
referred, are now running beautifully, 
and within the next two or three 
weeks the old Progressive Farmer 
which has been published as an eight- 
page paper since its beginning, will 
appear in the neater and more mod- 
ern sixteen-page form. 


editorial and business 


Progressive 


glad to see our friends. 


~ 





The good roads advocates have an 
excellent ally in the rural free deliv- 
ery mail system, fer it is next to im- 
possible to secure a rural delivery 
route in a neighborhood where the 
people take but little interest in the 
betterment of their highways. We 
are reminded of this just now by the 
following item from last week’s Chat- 
ham Citizen: 

“Rural Free Delivery Inspector 
Brown was here last Thursday look- 
itlg over the proposed route from here 
leading out by Moore’s Mill on Haw 
River, Johnson’s on New Hope, and 
Ebenezer to Ascend and by Trades 
Hill on the return route. The inspec- 
tor says that the roads are too rough 
for such a route, so could not recom- 
mend its establishment.” 





Press dispatches fully bear out all 
that is said on page /8 regarding the 
big crops in the great Northwest— 
the granary of a large part of the 
world. For four or five years now the 
Western farmers have been enjoying 
almost unparalleled prosperity. Mil- 
lions of dollars of mortgages have 
been paid off, new farm _ buildings 
worth millions have been erected, and 
many farmers have become investors 


in corporation stock. The improve- 
ment in the condition of Southern 
agriculture has been marked, but not 
nearly so much progress has _ been 





made as in the West. 








The Thinkers. 


MANUFACTURING CRIMINALS, 





But there can be no doubt that an 
institution having for its object the 
saving of the youth of the State and 
the segregation of juvenile offenders 
from the hardened criminals is most 
desperately needed. 

We are unconsciously training and 
educating a large criminal element 
among our citizenship. It is a shame 
and a disgrace that unfortunate boys 
and girls, too, for that matter, whom 
the cruelty of fate has deprived of 
healthful, moral home restraints and 
influences, and who possibly have been 
set adrift without father or mother, 
in a sea of crime, should be permitted 
to live and mature into manhood and 
womanhood in the very atmosphere of 
wickedness and sin. 

It is criminal, too, on the part of 
the State to assign a wayward youth 
who has made his first step in crime 
to a life of association with hardened 
It is a stout heart and a 
strong individuality that can don the 
stripes of infamy and be associated 
with murderers, burglars and villains 


criminals. 


of all classes ih a penal colony and 
emerge with a ray of future hope. 
Such an unfortunate must, after serv- 
ing his term, whether it be long or 
short, return to the world hardened 
and more sinful, broken in spirit and 
sallous to the gibes and criticisms of 
his fellows. 

After all, it is frequently the case 
that environment makes saint or sin- 
ner of us. A poor devil who has never 
known truth and who has been taught 
that virtue is a pretty sentiment for 
picture books and fairy stories, is en- 
titled to our most sincere commisera- 
tion, pity and sympathy. He may be 
a youth in his teens who never knew 
a mother’s prayers or a father’s bene- 
dictions, yet he is lined up with mur- 
derers and cut-throats, striped with 
infamy and placed in the chain-gang. 


It is horrible to contemplate. We 
do not believe in feather-beds . and 
table delicacies for criminals. We 


are opposed to every form of maudlin 
sentiment for felons.. But there 
ought to be intelligent and just dis- 
crimination, and theré ought to be 
supreme effort to save the youth of 
the land from disgrace and ruin. 

There are to-day about 300 youths 
in the State prison. Of these twen- 
ty-five or thirty are white boys. We 
regard these 300 as lost beyond reeall. 
But there are scores and hundreds of 
both colors whose inevitable destiny 
is the penitentiary, who may be saved 
from disgrace and made worthy good 
citizens. A graded reformatory in- 
stitution by whatever name it may 
be called, where proper restraints are 
enforced and wholesome instruction 
given and useful trade taught, would 
do more to save souls, spare suffering 
and prevent crime than anything we 
could suggest, just now.—The Monroe 
(La.) Star. 





. 


WHAT OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS NEED. 





But there is one more word. We 
have only made a beginning. The 
first war is won. Twenty years of 
glorious achievement lie ahead, of 
which the progress of these last ten 
years is only earnest and inspiration. 
Listen: 

First. Our school-houses are miser- 
able and inadequate. 

Second. Our teachers 
paid. 

Third. Our system of supervision 
is weak in the extreme. 

Fourth. The attendance 
below the mark. 

Fifth. Local taxation must bring 
the terms to six or eight months. 


The task before the people of North 
Carolina is first to build large and 
better school-houses. Two years ago 
we implored the General Assembly to 
save the swamp-land funds for this 
purpose. It was the first call for 
better school-houses. This fund 
amounts to $200,000. We believe the 
time has come when the General As- 
sembly should be called upon to add 
$300,000 to this fund and to offer to 
meet any school district half-way in 
building a $1,500 school-house. 

This must come before you increase 
attendance; for the houses are pain- 
fully crowded now. And therefore, 
it must come before a compulsory 
law. 


are poorly 


is 


This must come before you can get 
local taxation adopted. For pride in 
the schools is essential to that. And 
besides, people will have no impulse 
to run a school in a shanty in the 
winter. On the other hand, if a bet- 





ter school-house is offered as an in- 


sadly, 


: = 
ducement for local taxation wil} 
decidedly help. will 


. 


rhis must come before 


YOu iner 
teachers’ salaries. For forty dol, ‘ 
teachers in €30.00 cabins do sets = 
well together. . sis I 

Better free school-houses a 
come next. Every man to this omen 
now! If special appropriations my 7 
be made, let us demand them, The t 
free school cause is paramount If . 
bonds must be issued, let us issue 
them. The cause is suprem, —~Bib. a 
lical Recorder. 1 
a 
SUGGESTIONS FOR VOTERS 
_—— I 
When a public officers proves to “ ( 
efficient, trustworthy and obliging, in t 
short just the man for the place, do ‘ 
not vote him out at the dictation of ] 
some party-boss who wants the place 
for a henchman or just because |e hes s 
longs to the opposite party, Merit I 
should stand above party. I haye seen t 
good men voted out of office simply \ 
because they paid more attention to € 
their duties than to booming the par- ( 
ty or playing into the hands of the 
bosses. To be sure, the voter wens i 


to blame, but they were d or , 
frightened into voting as they did by ( 
self-constituted bosses, whose serfs ‘ 
they allowed themselves to be. t 

Do not be a political serf. Be inde. F 
pendent of bosses, and vote for the 
best men and the best interests of the 


misl 


community. You will note that the ( 
men who most loudly denounce the in- t 
dependent voter are always ready to ( 
make a dicker with the bosses of the F 
opposition, if by so doing they ean ; 
gain any personal advantage. To ( 
them the man who insists on doing his ‘ 
own thinking and voting is a mug- ‘ 


wump, turncoat or flopper. Political 
dickers, trades an@ alliances are their ; 
exclusive prerogative which the com- | 

















mon voter must not question. But if ; 
the common voter declines to do their ; 
bidding and vote as they dictate he is : 
blacklisted. The farmer should be the 
most independent voter in the world, ' 
because the boss has no power to harm t 
him in the least, as-he can the small | 
merchant or the working-man.—Fred 
Grundy, in Farm and Fireside. 
t 
ANTI-LYNCHING GOVERNORS : 
¥ 1 
One thing for which Governor ; 
tague deserves especial commend: F 
is the resolute stand he has ¢o1 ( 
tently taken for the enforcement of 
the law at all hazards and the main- ; 
tenance of order at all costs. Partic- ; 
ularly is he to be commended for che 
courageous stan/ he has taken against 
lynching, ordering out the militia 
whenever necessary to protect a pris- , 
oner from the mob. 
In this respect Governor Montague 
belongs to a group of Southern Gov- 
ernors who have honorably  distin- | 
guished themselves by running coun , 
ter to a sentiment that is undoubt- } 
edly strong among the people. Gov 


ernor Montague of Virginia, Governor 
Candler of Georgia, Governor Ayeoek 
of North Carolina, and Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, have especial- 
ly distinguished themselves as antl 
lynching Governors. 
And we repeat that it takes no lit 
tle courage to oppose popular fury 
when a certain class of crimes have 
been committed, by negroes particl 
larly. The Governors we have met 
tioned have done so, however, and we 
believe that they have been largely 
strumental in inaugurating a new era 


in the South in which an enlightened 
sentiment that sees the enormity o 
these mob-murders will find its reflex 
in the prompt end courageous action 
of chief executives in all a 

th 


States, when the supremacy ot 
law is threatened. 
We have observed this growing 
timent among the people and the st 
fened purpose to- suppress lynching 
with extreme satisfaction. Conceding 
the extreme provocation to which the 
law-abiding citizen is subjected pe 
some cases, a provocation that rous® 
the elemental passions and appeals 
the tiger dormant in every man, 1 ue 
remains that lynchings must brutaliz 
a people and that the day of thei a 
sation, will be the day of a higher @ 
more wholesome civilization. as 
It is greatly to be desired, a ‘ 
fore, that the number of antisne 
ing Southern Governors should . 
crease. The whole intelligent Pring 
the South is a unit against lynem" be 
and if the executive officers of be 
States would take a thoroughly ee 
lute Stand, even pushing peceees sock 
against lynchers as Governor ve! os 
recently did, it is within the “ns 
of reasonable supposition that W! ns 
a decade lynchings would rn 
ceedingly rare in the South. Cet ast 
ly within an equal length of m= 
past we have seen a_ great eh this 
come over public sentiment 1” ° 


sen- 


stif- 





matter.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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State News. 


SSS 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





troms of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondeats and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

It is likely that the campaign be- 
tween Craig and Pritchard will begin 
at either New Bern or Elizabeth City. 

Concord Times: There have been 
gbout fifty people struck dead _ by 
jightning in North Carolina in the 
past month. 

“North Carolina Republicans are 
for President Roosevelt and the State 
Convention next week! will enthusias- 
lly endorse his administration.” 
was the declaration of Senator 


tica 


Such 
Prit ard last week. 

Ir is stated that the Republican 
State Committee is taking a, poll of 
Republicans in the State to ascertain 


sentiment in regard to endorsing 
Demoeratie nominees for Asso- 


the 
the 
gate Justices of the Supreme Court— 
Connor and Welker. 

New Bern Journal: An attempt to 
import Italian laborers into the im- 
mense lumber tracts of Beaufort and 
Carteret counties has met with a 
storm of opposition from the laborers 
there and they say they will not toler- 
ate foreigners working with them. 

Landmark: Rev. Dr. A. A. Mar- 
shall, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Raleigh, died Sunday af- 
ternoon, aged 46. He had been eriti- 
eally ill for a long time. Dr. Mar- 
shall came to Raleigh three years ago 
from Georgia. His wife and six chil- 
dren survive. He was one of the ablest 
and most eloquent ministers of his 
church in the State. 

Winston special to News and Ob- 
21st: A $60,000 fire in the 
business portion of town is just now 
under control, at 12.45 a.m. It began 
at 10.30 last aight and is still burning. 
The stock of two large firms, Huntley, 
Hill & Stockton, and Hine & Shipley, 
was practically destroyed, as well as 
the large three-story brick building 
belonging to T. L. Vaughan. 
Sentinel: The Republi- 
can Judicial Convention of the Fif- 
teenth District has broken the unique 
record of the Democratic Convention 
for this distriet, which, it will be re- 
membered, nominated for judge a can- 
didate for solicitor. The Republican 
Convention referred to nominated for 
judge a eandidate for solicitor and, 
also nominated for solicitor a candi- 
date for judge. / 


server, 


Winston 


The education of all the people has 
become a matter of importance to our 
people and the earnest thinking lead- 
ers who have been working along that 
line quietly for years are seeing their 
efforts becoming epopular. And _ the 
politicians, bless their discerning 
souls, are falling right into the pro- 
cession and many of them are’ scramb- 
ling right up on the band wagon.— 
Monroe Journal. 

Raleigh Post, 23rd: Flaming pos- 
ters were distributed about the city 
last night calling for a mass conven- 
tion of the conservative white voters 
of Wake County to meet September 
6th to nominate a full county ticket 
and transact any other business that 
may come before them. The poster 
created no little excitement among 
the party and campaign managers 
here in Raleigh, signed as it is by 
a number of Democrats of recognized 
ability and influence. 

Charlotte dispatch: The Charlotte 
Refinery Company, with a capital of 
$150,000, was,chartered to-day. The 
company will meet Tuesday night, 
when a permanent organization will 
take place. The incorporators are C. 
W. Johnson, W. E. Holt, J. S. Spen- 
cer of Charlotte, and a party from 
South Carolina. Mr. J. S. Spencer, 
one of the incorporators, to-day ad- 
mitted that the company would oper- 
ate in opposition to the Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical Company. The enter- 
Prise is said to be backed by millions. 

Raleigh Post 21st: Four negroes, 
Passengers on the south-bound Sea- 
board Air Line train, due here at 3.50 
o'clock yesterday evening, raised a 
Tow with the conductor, Capt. W. P. 
Clements, which resulted in the death 
of Mr. Fred Stevens, roadmaster on 
the Seaboard, and the dangerous, if 
hot mortal wounding of Jim Mitchell, 
the efficient porter under Captain 
Clements, on the train, at the hands of 
°ne of the four fiendish negroes, who 
Were engaged in the row. Three of 
them, Joe Cole and Joe Cole, Jr., and 
Charles Furguson, are in jail at Hen- 
derson, and bloodhounds are on’ the 
trail of the fourth, who leaped from 
the moving train to avoid arrest. The 
®ne who did the fatal shooting was the 
elder Joe Cole. 





Washington Cor. Post: Extrava- 
gance of the State administration, the 
tariff issue and industrial expansion 
will be the battle ery of the Republi- 
can Party in the campaign in North 
Carolina according to Senator Pritch- 
ard who arrived in Washington to- 
day. The Senator is not inclined to 
indulge in campaign prophecies, 
though he predicted that the Repub- 
licans would elect Congressmen in all 
three of the nountain districts—the 
Kighth, Ninth and Tenth. So far as 
his re-election was concerned he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the outlook 
was never better in North Carolina 
for the Republican cause. 

Post: Prof. J. Y. Joyner, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, return- 
ed yesterday from an extended trip 
into Western North Carolina, attend- 
ing He is 
much pleased with the county super- 
intendents’ conference at Hickory and 
the organization there of the West- 
ern North Carolina Association of 
County of Public 
Schools. He says the people of Hick- 
ory did themselves proud in the pre- 
liminary arrangements and during 
sessions of the conference. He re- 
gards it as one of the biggest and 
most successful educational meetings 
held. While away he also attended a 
very successful meeting at Asheville 
and another at Granite Falls. 


educational meetings. 


Superintendents 





THE STATE TREASURY DEFICIT. 





A Clear Statement of It—The Last Legisla- 
ture Increased Appropriations More 
Than a Half Million. 

The clearest statement we have 
seen of the condition of the State 
Treasury is made by the Biblical Re- 
corder, which obtained its figures 
from State Treasurer Lacy. It is not 
surprising that there is a deficit when 
one contemplates the wonderful in; 
crease in appropriations made by the 
last Legislature. The Recorder states 
the case clearly, giving the facts with- 
out bias, and what here follows may 
be accepted as correct. The Recorder 
says: 

“There was in the State Treasury 
January 19, 1901, when Treasurer 
Lack took charge, a balance of $37,- 
528.36. The appropriations for 1901 
exceeded those for 1900 by $294,907.- 
84. The appropriations for 1902 ex- 
ceeded those for 1901 by $164,203.55. 
The total appropriations for 1901 
were $867,957.26; the total for 1902 
were $1,031,160.81; giving a total for 
the last General Assembly of $1,899,- 
118.07. The appropriations for 1899 
were $633,430; for 1900. were $673,- 
049.42, giving a total of $1,306,479.48. 
The total increase of appropriations 
by the General Assembly of 1901 is, 
therefore, $592,638.59. This is quite 
a leap. To make such an increase was 
to invite a deficit, as Senator McIn- 
tyre (we think) pointed out. The 
State is growing; but no State grows 
so fast as that. 

“The receipts for 1900-1901 were 
$1,602,666.48; the receipts for 1901- 
1902 were $1,700,000; total $3,302,- 
666.48. The receipts for 1898-99 
were $1,545,717.69; for 1899-1900 were 
$1,617,993.91; total $3,163,711.60. If 
from the amount of increase of ap- 
propriations for 1901-1902—$592,- 
638.59—you will subtract the amount 
of increase of income—$138,966.88— 
you will find the remainder, $453,671.- 
71, which is the estimated current de- 
ficit. 

“While a deficit of any sort is more 
or less embarrassing, one caused by 
appropriations for elementary educa- 
tion and for the insane (which consti- 
tute $300,000 of the deficit, and which 
were necessary), or one caused by 
pensions to Confederate veterans, and 
such pensions do account for $80,000 
cf the deficit, may not Be attacked or 
criticised successfully unless it can be 
proved that the money was not needed 
and was extravagantly used; and we 
do not think there is any ground for 
suspicion in tuis respect. 

“The fact, however, that appropria- 
tions have increased from $2,183,959.- 
98 for the four years ending 1898 to 
$2,205,597.55 in the four years ending 
1902—an increase of $1,121,638.59— 
calls for grave concern, even if it does 
‘ndieate that the State is growing. 
There is but conclusion: The 
State must order economy wherever 
pessible, and yet it must not do itself 
harm; and it must not increase any 
appropriations unless it is imperative; 
and even then it must increase the 
taxes, must get a larger, a very much 
larger revenue. This will be the chief 
task of the General Assembly soon to 
be elected.”—Statesville Landmar’. 


one 





The late John Gray Bynum in his 
will endowed a scholarship in the State 
Normal and Industrial College. 





PATTERSON DEFEATS BELLAMY FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL NOMINATION. 


Fayetteville, N. C., Aug. 21.—Pre- 
cisely at six forty-five o’clock this 
morning the convention, after a tire- 
some though anxious all night session, 
nominated Hon. Gilbert B. Patterson, 
of Robeson County, for Congress. 

He was given on the 310th ballot 
174 votes, thirteen over a majority, 
which were obtained by a combined 
attack against Congressman Bellamy. 
Up to this ballot the vote was an ob- 
stinate stand off Bellamy, 
Patterson, Hale and Brown, with the 
first mentioned always leading. 


between 





PRITCHARD CHALLENGES CRAIG. 


Asheville special to News and Ob- 
server: Hon. Locke Craige to-day re- 
ceived from Senator Pritchard a chal- 
lenge for a joint discussion before the 
people of State issues involved in the 
ecming campaign. He accepted at 
Pritchard 
challenge on 2 statement that it seems 
to be conceded that Mr. Craig is to be 
the caucus nominee of the Democratic 
party for the office of United States 
Senator in the event that the 
should be Democratic. 
The Senator asks if it will be econve- 


onee. Senator bases his 


next 
Legislature 


nient for Craig to meet him imme- 
diately after the State 
Convention an] arrange a list of ap- 
pointments to begin in Eastern North 
Carolina. 


Republican 





CONFEDERATE REUNION. 


Reunion 
It 


was a great success, the attendance 


Confederate 
was held in Greensboro last week. 


The annual 


being surprisingly large. Writing 
Wednesday a Post correspondent 
said: 


“There are said to be five thousand 
people directly and _ indirectly 
nected with the veterans’ organization 
in the city. Train loads of visitors 
have been coming in all day, and at 
the hour of the parade at 5 o’clock, no 
less than 10,000 out-of-town people 
were interested spectators.” 


eon- 


The veterans unanimously adopted 
this resolution: 

“Resolved, That we condemn and 
denounce the act of Congress which 
rewards treachery and perfidy by giv- 
ing pensions to Confederate deserters 
for fighting against their former flag 
and comrades.” 

Electioh of officcrs resulted as fol- 
lows: 

General Commanding—Gen. Julian 
S. Carr. 

Brigadier General of First Brigade 
—Col. P. C. Carlton, of Statesville. 

Brigadier General of Second Bri- 
gade—Gen. W. L. London, of Pitts- 
boro. 

Brigadier General of Third Brigade 
—Col. Frank W. Parker, of Halifax. 

Brigadier General of Fourth Bri- 





gade—Col. James W. Ray, of Bun- 
combe. 
A resolution of thanks to Judge 


Walter Clark «end his assistants for 
their splendid worl. in editing and 
collating the Regimental History was 
adopted. 





CHARLOTTE WIRELESS MESSAGES. 





Telegrams Can Now be Sent from Charlotte to 
Ships at 8ea by Means of the Marconi 
System. 

It is now possible to send a message 
from Charlotte to an outgoing or in- 
coming vessel by the aid of the Mar- 
coni wireless telegraphy. The Postal 
Telegraph Company has posted a no- 
tice giving what is probably the first 
commercial recognition to the new 
system accorded in this State. The 
notice reads as follows, and is dated 
August 9, 1902: 

“Messages may be accepted for 
transmission and sent prepaid to in- 
coming and outgoing vessels fitted 
with the Marconi system of wireless 
telegraphy, via Sagaponack, Long Is- 
land, at the rate of $2 per message of 
ten words, address and signature not 
counted, and 12 cents for each word 
over 10, in addition to the regular 
commercial tolls to Sagaponack, L. I, 
which is now connected by direct wire. 
Messages should be addressed ‘S. S. 

..via Sagaponack, L. I.’ 

“Notice should be given to sender 
that, if for any reason the message is 
not delivered on board the vessel to 
which it is addressed, the amount re- 
ceived for transmission, less land line 
tolls to Sagaponack, L. I., will be re- 
funded. Messages are at 
risk” — 

“Notification of the arrival of ves- 
sels fitted with the Marconi system 
can be furnished those desiring such 
service, about five hours prior to the 
vessel being sighted at Fire Island.”— 


‘sender’s 


General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 

The civil war in Haiti has spread to 

every part of the Republic. 

Prof. Leopold Schenk, author of a 

noted theory for determining sex, is 

dead. 

General Chaffee has been given free 

rein to conduct a campaign against 

the Moros of Mindanao. 

Many British ex-soldiers are apply- 

ing at the United States Embassy in 

London for service in the Philippines. 

Gen. Russell A. Alger 

that he will aezcpt the vacant Michi- 

gan Senatorship if it is offered to 

him. 


announces 


It is said the Democratic Campaign 
Committee will introduce Schley as 
an issue in the coming Congressional 
contests. 

to the non-fulfillment of 
by Turkey there are strained 


the United States 


Owing 
promises 
relations 
and that 


between 
country 

Congress, at its recent session, ap- 
propriated $1,963,335,961.55, and it is 
estimated an apwarent deficit of $423,- 
815,331 will be found at the end of the 
present fiscal year.—Exchange. 

A coal famine seems near at hand in 
New York City; practically all the 
of retail 
No large ear- 
several weeks, 


hard coal is in the hands 
dealers or consumers. 
goes have arrived in 
and every city within a hundred miles 
The 
price has gone up to $8 and $9 a ton. 

Col. Wm. Araold Hemphill, found- 
der and for many years business man- 
of the Atlanta Constituti™, 
died Sunday night at his residence ‘n 
Atlanta of apoplexy. Col. Hemphill 
was a native of Georgia and was 39 


has been drawn on for supplies. 


ager 


years old. He had served as alderman 
and mayor of Atlanta and had been 
identified with many prominent busi- 
ness interests. 

The deficit in the National Treas- 
ury which is now mcre than $8,000,000 
is likely to grow still larger in the 
near future, although the officials of 
the Department believed a few weeks 
ago that it would soon be wiped out. 
The principal facter which will bring 
this about is the immediate prospect 
that the government will have 
make rebates on account of internal 
revenue stamps amounting to several 
mnillions of dollars. 


to 


The past week in Washington has 
been singularly free from political de- 


velopments writes the Washington 
correspondent of The Progressive 
Farmer. With practically every mem- 


ber of the Cabinet as well as the Pres- 
ident, out of the city, few politicians 
of note have sought the national capi- 
tal. The speech made by Secretary 
Shaw at Morrisville, Vt., has attract- 
ed wide attention. Coming from a 
member of the Cabinet and an Iowa 
man it is of especialy interest as serv- 
ing to define the position of the ad- 
ministration in regard to the tariff. 
The Democratic headquarters in this 
city is the scene of much activity and 
apparently the country is being flood- 
campaign literature. The 
nomination by the President of Judge 
Oliver Wendell Helmes to  sueceed 
Mr. Justice Gray on the Supreme 
bench receives the commendation of 
all who know Judge Holmes. It 
now believed that Mr. Justice Shiras 
will retire in the near future and the 
gossips are busy speculating on his 
probable successor. Attorney General 
Knox and ex-Attorney General Griggs 
are both mentioned as possibilities. 


ed with 


is 





MORE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
STATIONS. 


Fessenden Goes North to Establish Them— 
He Will 800n Begin Commercial 
Work. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., Aug. 21.— 
Prof. R. A. Fessenden, the inventor 
of wireless telegrapby, was in this city 
this morning en route from Manteo 
to Washington, D. C. He has been 
conducting successful experiments in 
wireless telegraphy on Roanoke Is- 
land and has just completed the test 
to which he has been subjecting his 
invention. 

To the correspondent he said: “I 
have now completed my experiments 


to establish other stations. My in- 
vention is a pronounced success. As 
soon as stations at various points are 
completed, I shall begin to do commer- 
cial work. ~I entertain no fears of my 
system not reaching better results 
than the present system of wires. Of 
course to bring the wireless method 
into public favor may consume much 
time, but its cheapness and conve- 





Charlotte Observer. 





on Roanoke Island, and will go North) 


NEGRO PROBLEM IN S0U(H AFRICA. 





Some of the Questions That Will Have to bo 
Settled 

London, Aug. 20.—Mail advices re- 
ceived here from Johannesburg indi- 
eates that the negro problem is grow- 
ing more acute and is causing the au- 
To:quote the 
words of one of the foremost South 
African authorities: 

“On the question of the natives de- 
pends the whole future of the new col- 
onies, whether the Boers will loyally 
accept British rule or continue in a 
state of sullen resentment. Among 
the immediate dangers native attacks 
on Boers returning to their farms and 
attempts of natives to 


thorities* infinite wory. 


assault white 


women are threatening to lead to se- 


rious conflicts between Boers and 
blacks. Under the old regime the 


erude but simple 1etribution for as- 


saults on women was shooting on 


sight. Now, however, there is no leg- 
islation on the subject and the Eng- 
lish @uthorities are hesitating to en- 
act laws until all the parties concern- 
The hes- 
itaney to deal summarily with the na- 
tives is causing both Boers and Afri- 
kanders intense irritation and enecour- 
ages the blacks to truculent effrontery. 
“Another phase of the problem is 
the unwillingness of the blacks to 
forego their lazy existence in the con- 


ed ean voice their opinions. 


where thousands 
were gathered during the war and far 
more serious is the fact that a great 
number of blacks in the country have 


centration camps, 


There 
therefore the anomalous situation of 
unarmed whites and armed blacks liv- 
ing in proximity on outlying farms. 
Experienced British colonials strongly 
favor of the 
natives and prompt legislation making 
assaults on women a capital offense.” 


managed to secure arms. is, 


roe . 
universal disarm ament 





WISE AND THE VIRGINIA NEGROES 





John S. Wise, formerly of Virginia, 
but now of New York ,and the negroes 
of Virginia, have inaugurated a cam- 
paign that is sure to bring trouble in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

An address,violent and inflammatory 
in character, has been issued by a con- 
vention of negroes in Richmond, and 
learned counsel has been employed to 
test the constitutionality of the new 
suffrage amendment Virginia. 
John S. Wise, Esq., who has been re- 
tained as counsel for the Association, 
wrote to the negroes that “the courts 
will hold that the new Constitution of 
Virginia is not, has never been, and 
eannot be the law of Virginia,” and 
he adds: “It will be held a nullity, 
and all efforts to treat it as valid or 
binding upon the people of Virginia 
will be held void.” 

The address says that the condition 
of the negro is “worse than human 


in 


slavery,” and it sets aside September 
as “a rallying month” in which all ne- 


groes are urged to “join hands and 
give as much money” as they ean “to 
test the validity of the new Constitu- 
tion.” Mr. Wise, ex-Senator Thurs- 
ton, and Judge Lewis have been em- 
ployed to carry the question to the 
Supreme Court.—News and Observer. 





Next to the danger in trolley rid- 
ing—or perhans ahead of it 
mobiling. Not less than 22 serious ac- 
cidents—all from high speed—have 
occurred in France since July 1, and 
now to these must be added the terri- 
ble death of Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Fair (of this country) last Thursday, 
Aug. 14. They were returning to 
Paris from the races at Trouville in 
a heavy machine, Mr. Fair driving, the 
chauffeur sitting behind. While run- 
ning over 60 miles an hour a quick 
turn was made to avoid a hay cart, the 
front wheel struck a rough-paved gut- 
ter, a tire burst, and the auto rushed 
up a bank, turned over and crasheX 
into an elm tree opposite the gates of 
the Chateau ce Mai, near Meulon. 
The Fairs were instantly killed, the 
chauffeur seriously injured, but able 
to help the gate-keeper’s wife, the on- 
ly witness of the catastrophe, to draw 
the victims out of the wreck. Fair 
was the son of the late Senator James 





is auto- 


Vanderbilt, Jr., and Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs:; By his father’s will he re- 
ceived only $500,000 of the $30,000,000 
estate (and that only after five years’ 
total abstinence), but later he secured 
his share, one-third—Country Gen- 
tleman, 21st. 





Thirty-one candidates have passed 
the mental examinations for entrance 
to the Naval Academy, class of 1906. 
The successful candidates include 
Hugh C. Frye and George S. Bryan, 





nience will eventually conquer.” 


of North Carolina. 


S. Fair, and a brother of Mrs. W. K. | 
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WHERE THE PUBLIC MONEY GOES: 








The Appropriations Made at the Last Session 
cf Congress for 1903 Yoo. up $800,624,- 
496, an Incr: ase of $70,285,920 Over 
the Preceding Year—A Detailed 
Statement of the Amounts. 


Washington, Aug. 19.—The volume 


tions, new officers, ete., required by 
aw to be prepared and published at 
the end of each session of Congress 
under the direction of the committees 
on appropriations of the Senate and 
the House, has been completed for the 
first session of che Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress; by Thomas P. Claves and James 
D. Courts, chief clerks respectively of 
those committees. A summary of the 
appropriations shows the grand total 
of $800,624,496. The details by bills 
are as follows: Agricultural, $5,208,- 
960; army, $91,730,136; diplomatic, 
$1,957,925; District of Columbia, -$8,- 
544,469; fortifications, $7,298,755; In- 
dian, $8,986,028; legislative, $25,398,- 
681; Military Academy, $2,627,324; 
naval, $78,856,363; pension, $139,842,- 
230; postoffice, $138,416,598; river and 
harbor, $26,771,442; sundry civil, $80,- 
163,359; deficiency, $28,050,007; mis- 
cellaneous, $2,722,795; isthmian canal, 
act, $50,130,000; permanent appro- 
priation, $123,921,220. 

In addition to these specific appro- 
priations made, cortracts are author- 
ized by Congress in the aggregate sum 
of $267,211,405. These contracts in- 
cluded $21,609,500 for additional ships 
for the navy and for permanent im- 
provements of en increased facilities 
at certain navy vards; $15,943,650 for 
additions to old public buildings and 
the construction of new public build- 
ings in various cities of the country; 
$38,336,160 for improvement of river 
and harbors; $3,500,000 for reecon- 
struction of old and erection of new 
buildings at the Military Academy at 
West Point and $180,000,000 for the 
construction of an isthmian canal. 
The new officers and employments 
of a civilian character specifically au- 
thorized number 6,386, with compen- 
sation for the year of $6,343,596, and 
those abolished or omitted aggregate 
1,165, at an annual pay of $1,298,080, 
an increase of $5,221,516, at a yearly 
cost of $5,054,514. In addition to the 
new civilian employments shown the 
volume also shows an increase of 65 
in the military establishment, at an 
annual cost of $42,308, and 300 officers 
CGneluding 285 additional midship- 
men), together with 3,000 seamen in 
the naval establishment, and 750 addi- 
tional men in the Marine Corps with 
total annual pay of $1,343,777. A 
comparison of the total appropria- 
tions made at the lust session of Con- 
gress for 1903, $800,624,496, with those 
of the preceding year, show an in- 
crease of $70,255.920. 





THE NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE. 

The appointment by President 
Roosevelt of Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to the vacancy in the United 
States Supreme Court caused by the 
retiral of Justice Gray meets with un- 
reserved approval because of Judge 
Holmes’s legal qualifications and ex- 
perience on the bench of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. It also 
gives peculiar pleasure because of the 
special regard and personal affection 
in which his father’s name and mem- 
ory are held by all Americans; of no 
name, indeed, can it be said with more 
exact truth that it is a household name 
throughout the couutry. The father’s 
pride in his son’s professional success 
was never concealed, and his earlier 
pride in the son’s service as a soldier 
has been shared by all who have read 
that gently humorous but really pa- 
thetic chapter of Dr. Holmes’s adven- 
tures, “My Hunt for the Captain.” 
Judge Holmes is now sixty-one years 
of age, and has been about twenty 
years a member of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court und for years has been 
its Chief Justice. There is every rea- 
son to believe that he will prove a cap- 
able successor to Justice Gray, also 
a Massachusetts man, who retires af- 
ter serving twenty-one years. The 
new Justice is believed to be a man of 
conservative instinets, to hold views 
harmonizing generally with those of 
the present Administration on  cur- 
rent questions, but to be a man of 
eminently judicial and open mind. It 
is interesting to know in the present 
industrial crisis that Judge Holmes 
is on record as upholding the rights 
of workers to crganize and to use all 
reasonable means to enlist their co- 
laborers in their unions, provided al- 
ways they do no violence and threaten 


no vidlence.-New York Outlook, 
Aug. 23rd, ° 


. 





As you go forward in life never ex- 
pect too much, never hope for too lit- 





tle-—Dr. Jowett. 


containing statements of appropria- ~ 
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The Home Circle. 


HOMF, SWEET HOME.* 





Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home! 

A charm from the sky seems to hal- 
low us there 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er 
met with elsewhere. 


Home, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 


An exile from home splendor (dazzles 
in vain— 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage 
again! 

The birds singing gayly that came at 
my call— 
Give me them, with the peace of mind 

dearer than all. 


Home, sweet home! 
; bd ' 
There’s no place like home! 


—John Howard Payne. 





ODE TO SOLITUDE * 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breath his native air 

In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields 
with bread, 

Whose flocks supply him with attire; 

Whose trees in summer yield him 
shade, 


In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft awav 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night, study and ease 

Together mixed; sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
—Alexander Pope. 





ON THE USE OF YOUR TONGUE. 

In all our everyday experience, dear 
girls, is there anything you can re- 
member which has so soothed and sus- 
tained you as a word spoken just when 
and as you wanted it? Never feel that 
you have nothing to give or do, when 
trouble, or sorrow, or even error is 
making anyone wretched about you, 
until you have tried a few hopeful 
loving words. 

A poor young fellow who had com- 
mitted a theft in a bank where he had 
been. trusted, stood on the platform of 
a railway station, waiting for the train 
which was to carry him to prison. It 
was in a small rural town in which the 
boys and girls had gone to the same 
school. A young girl, once a school- 
mate and play-fellow, saw him in his 
humiliation and, going quickly toward 
him, slipped her hand in his and said: 
“Live it down, Jack. I believe you will 
be a good man yet. One mistake can’t 
ruin your whole life.” 

Twenty years afterward he 
mayor of the town, and in the speech 
he made after his election, he said: 
“A few words spoken by a young girl 


was 


brought me here. I should have given 
up and died of shame but for her.” 
WORDS OF COUNSEL. 

Young people, and especially young 
girls, are always timid about speaking 
to their comrades and friends upon 
grave subjects which concern conduct 
and the more important events of life. 
There always seems a chance _ that 
such words of counsel will seem 
impertinent, and also there is a fear 
that it will appear presumptuous, as 
if the speaker felt that she was wiser 
and better than the friend whose dan- 
ger she seeks to point out. Do not 
let either of these possibilities det« ¢ 
you from speaking. A gentle, affec- 
tionate little talk, just at the right 
time, and when no one can guess what 
your intention is, may have great in- 
fluence for good. 

Say frankly that you know that you 
too are young and may be mistaken, 
but that you think that we can see for 
each other better than we can for our- 
selves, and then lovingly explain your 
anxiety. Such a use of friendship has 
helped many a thoughtless yet well- 
intentioned young girl to see what she 
would never have perceived without 
help. Especially does this apply to 
those accepting the attentions of un- 
worthy young men, and to the fre- 
quent little acts of careless gayety 
which cause people to misjudge truly 
pure and innocent young women. 

We all of us get into fashion of 
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speech and manner which are unwise 
and unpleasant and which thereafter 
stand in the way of the advancement 
and promotion of young working 
girls; and they can very often be got- 
ten rid of if they are gently pointed 
out. Most such habits are unconscious- 
ly acquired. 
WORDS OF FORGIVENESS 


Dear girls, never hesitate to speak 
these! They are so dear, such helps 
on life’s way, and lift such burdens 
from the heart. 

Did you ever chance to realize the 
blessing they sometimes bring? Did 
your mother ever lay her hand upon 
your head and.say: “Never mind, 
daughter, it is all over now, and I 
know you did not mean it.” Did your 
friend ever put her arms around you 
and beg you to forget that you had 
wounded her? I really think that there 
are few more delightful sensations in 
the world than those aroused by hear- 
ing words of true forgiveness. Don’t 
think to yourself that sister or friend, 
lover or brother who has hurt or of- 
fended you “will understand” that you 
have forgiven them, but say it frankly 
and as quickly as you can. Then you 
ean be sure that you have made some 
one truly happy. 


WORDS OF SYMPATHY. 


Here again is a use of words which 
we all, but especially the young, hesi- 
tate over. “What are words at such 
a time?” we ask ourselves. And if 
our hearts urge us to try, we pause 
again and ask in sincere timidity, 
“What can I say that will do any 
good 2?” 

This is more apt, much more apt to 
be the state of mind of young people 
on whom no great sorrow or bereave- 
ment has yet fallen. Just as soon as 
you have had to sit in the shadow, 
while death reigns in a house of 
mourning, you will realize how inex- 
pressibly comforting words of sympa- 
thy—written or spoken—become to 
you. Just in proportion as you loved 
the one who has gone, you will value 
everything that is said. If people say 
they loved and honored the dead, you 
are cheered by learning how many 
valued him or her who was so dear to 
you. 

Never be afraid to follow out your 
first impulse, or to say what you mean 
in the simplest words which come to 
your mind. I have often noticed that 
in the homes of very poor people, one 
after another will come in and take 
the sorrowing mourner’s hand and say 
earnestly: “I am very sorry for your 
trouble.” There surely could not be 
anything more simple and common- 
place than these seven words. Yet I 
have seen a broken-hearted widow dry 
her tears and gradually show an unmis 
takable sense of peace and comfort, 
which truly made her grief lighter. It 
is not what we say, but how we say 
to any suffering person that we share 
their pain, which gives relief. 

And remember, too, dear girls, that 
the tenderness and sympathy of the 
young is peculiarly dear to aged peo- 
ple. I cannot explain exactly how 
this is; it is a kindred thing to the 
comfort sick and sorry people geceive 
from flowers and all God’s bright and 
lovely creatures. The touch, of a 
youthful hand, the pressure of a 
child’s sweet lips, the sound of a lov- 
ing young voice, have a special power 
to soothe. 

WORDS OF ANGER 


Now we come to words never diffi- 
cult to speak, but, alas, only too ready 
to flow from our impatient lips. Nev- 
er shall we be able to measure the 
mischief we do when we utter these! 

We too often feel as if words could 
not hurt. But they do, my dear young 
friends, they do make terrible and 
sometimes incurable wounds. Whole 
lives have been made miserable by the 
result of one angry conversation; hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, 
dear and faithful friends have been 
parted by some bitter, biting speech 
which wounded far more _ seriously 
than a knife. I do not believe that it 
is too much to say that there are many 
living among us to-day who would give 
anything they possess, perhaps life it- 
self, to take back words spoken in a 
passion which have destroyed the hap- 
piness of some one dear to them. 

Do any of you remember what St. 
James says in the third chapter of his 
wise epistle? It always comes to my 
memory when I hear people in a heat- 
ed argument or speaking in violent an- 
ger. You know he speaks of how we 
put bits in the mouths of horses and 
can control them, and tells us that by 
the helm we can manage a ship even 
in the midst of storms, but he adds 
sadly, “The tongue no man can tame!” 

But we can, if we go about it in the 





right way, tame our own unruly 
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speech, even though we can do little 
for the rash words of others, and if 
there is a splendid conquest over sclf 
known to those who have left their 
testimony in the Book of Experience, 
it is when a naturally high-tempered 
impetuous human being learns to rule 
that troublesome spirit and commands 
“the gate of the mouth,” so that noth- 
ing that can hurt or offend comes out 
of it. When any of us atttain that 
victory, we may be sure that we are 
worth something in the world and that 
in heaven God is well pleased. 

I have seen a child four years old 
stamp its small feet and say: “I hate 
you!” to his playmate. Poor little 
fellow, what a fight he will have, if he 
ever learns to conquer his temper and 
his tongue. 

TRUE WORDS 


“His word is as good as his bond,” 
is the warm praise we give to the man 
of business who stands highest in the 
esteem of his fellow-men. If such a 
one gives a promise it is to-be reckon- 
ed upon as a thing done; nothing but 
death ean alter it. Such a man gives 
safety to the credit of his country, 
and is a defense to all who deal with 
him. We should stand in our smaller 
world and way on the same ground. 

Half the time carelessness as to ex- 
act truth is only a bit of thoughtless- 
ness. We do not realize that harm is 
being done, or that it makes much 
matter if we fail to state a conversa- 
tion precisely as it took place. You 
cannot be too careful, dear girls; high- 
er praise can hardly fall to your Ict 
than to have your friends say: “If she 
told you, you can be sure that it ts 
true.” 

That kind of false speech whith is 
intcentio al hardly comes within the 
limit of our needs. Intentional false- 
hood is very rare, I think. It is such 
a hateful vice! Sometimes from tim- 
idity a very young girl will silently al- 
low a wrong statement to go without 
correcting her mistake, but that comes 
from want of courage; the old Book 
covers many lives and records very 
few who willfully told untruths. We 
will set this form of the evil power 
of words outside of our lines altogeth- 
er, and fix our minds on the great im- 
portance and dignity of determinately 
true words, as a thing we will culti- 
vate and strive for, under every cir- 
cumstance in which we may be placed. 
The nearer we come to being absolute- 
ly truthful the nearer we come to God, 
who is truth itself—Mrs. Clement Far- 
ley, in the Ledger Monthly. 





THE COUNTRY BOY AND SUCCESS. 

It is a well-known fact that the ru- 
ral population has furnished a pro- 
portionately larger number of distin- 
guished men than the urban popula- 
tion. Not infrequently the overgrown, 
unpolished country lad in after life, 
when honorable prefixes and suffixes 
have been added to his name, looks 
back with pleasure and pride to the 
seenes and victories of his boyhood. 
He remembers the ox team, the fret- 
ful colt, the pigs that broke into the 
clover field. No such joy, no such rap- 
id development has come to him in 
after life as he found in the cool 
woods watching the squirrels and the 
kingtishers, the foxes and pigeons, or 
lying prone upon the grass in the de- 
elining sun of a Sabbath day by the 
pasture stream—as lazy as himself— 
where the mottled fish sported in the 
sunshine or under the overhanging 
bank waiting for the Lord to feed 
them. . Here in this wood, here by this 
mountain-fed stream with miniature 
islands, peninsulas, capes and bays, 
here where he built the dam and erect- 
ed his first water-wheel, here where 
the bright-eyed Jersey and the leisure- 
ly sheep came to drink, he absorbed, 
all unknowingly, that which neither 
city nor books, nor eulture can give. 
Here, unknown to himself, without 
priest or prophet, he communed with 
the Creator and the beautiful things 
created. He realizes it all now; would 
that some one had helped him then to 
a fuller realization and enjoyment of 
what country life has to give! There 
in the creek bottom, and on the stony 
hill-side, he grew receptive to nature, 
large of bone and hard of muscle, 
learned economy, acquired courage 
and self-reliance. The great heart 
and the great frame grew simulta- 
neously. Crude and rough externally, 
so is the oak of which the shapely 
tough keel is made which supports all 
else. eHnpolished, so aré the great 
rocks which protect the land from the 
relentless oncoming of the angry sea. 
This large growth, this natural life 
which the boy has been leading, the 
power acquired by the buffetings and 
victories, make him long for wider 
fields and greater difficulties; sooner 
or later he gets dominion; he econ- 
quers. As he “broke” the steers, so he 
meets difficulties with determination, 
and overrides them.—I. P. Roberts, in 
Country Life in America. 








BEADING ADMIRAL EVANS. 
When Admirals Evans and Schley 
were both assigned to duty the 
Light House Board, which convenes in 
rooms at the Treasury in Washington, 


on 


the colored messenger at the door one 
morning stopped Admiral Schley. 

“I wish,” said the darky, “you would 
speak a kind word to Com’dore Evans 
for me. He’s done got it in for me.” 

“You must be mistaken, George,” 
Schley replied. “I happen to know 
that Commodore Evans, like the rest 
of us, thinks highly of your distin- 


‘ guished services.” 


“Oh, I’s sure,” persisted the colored 
man, “that Com’dore Evans don’t like 
me no more.” 

“What 
manded Schley. 

“Well,” explained the 
“usually when Com’dore Evans arrives 
in the mornin’ he say: ‘Hello, George, 
you blankety-blank-blank fool, how 
are you?’ but dis mornin’ he done say 
merely: ‘Hello, George.’ The Com’- 
dore must surely taken a pow’ful dis- 
like to me.”—Saturday Evening Post. 
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A SPIDERB’S WEB USED TO LA&SO THE 
PREY AND ALSO TO CONSTRUCT 
A HOME. 


During the late summer and in the 
autumn, grasshoppers form a large 
part of the food of a large spider call- 
ed the orange argiope. It is inter- 
esting to see how skilfully the spider 
manages her huge prey. The instant 
it becomes entangled she rushes to it 
and, spreading her spinnerets far 
apart, she fastens a broad sheet of 
silk to it; then by a few dexterous 
kicks she rolls it over two or three 
times and it is securely swaddled in a 
shroud; a quick bite with her poison 
fangs completes the destruction of 
the victim. 

The male of the orange argiope is 
much smaller than the female, and it 
is very seldom observed except by the 
best trained eyes. He lives on a shab- 
by little web, which he builds near the 
web of the female. In the autumn the 
female makes a globular egg-sac as 
large as a hickory nut. This is sus- 
pended among the branches of some 
shrub or in the top of some weed, and 
is fastened by many ropes of silk so 
that the storms of winter shall not 
tear it loose. Within this egg-sac the 
young spiders pass the winter.—From 
Country Life in America. 





THE KIND OF MAN WEST POINT MAKES, 
There is no jealousy of the class- 
mate who rises by merit. At the men- 
tion at the alumni meeting of the 
name of Brigadier-General Franklin 
Bell, a first-lieutenant of cavalry at 
the outset of the Spanish War, men 
who had once ranked him cheered with 
a whole heart. They knew the man 
and knew that he had worthily won his 
star. The most unpopular brigadier- 
ship of recent times was not that of 
either Wood or Funston, non-gradu- 
ates, but of a graduate who was hon- 
ored for a name and not for the work 
he had done. Work! 
pel of West Point. 

Once he is through the four years’ 
drill the cadet’s pride in it begins and 
grows from year to year, until it is a 
memory more preeious than all his 
honors. At eighty it surpasses descrip- 
tion by an outsider, who can only re- 
fer you to General Longstreet and 
others. The alumni, as is the custom 
at commencement time, slept in the 
cadet quarters, each sharing his old 
room with his old mate where possi- 
ble. At 2 a. m., when one who was past 
seventy was still playing boyish 
pranks, he was asked by a younger 
man if he did not intend to take any 
sleep. 

“Sleep!” he replied, “sleep now? 
I'll have time enough to sleep during 
West Point’s next centennial.” 

The outsider, and especially a ca- 
det’s mother, may well think that there 
is not enough leniency for a boy’s lap- 
ses; but men who hold in trust the 
lives of companions, regiments; bri- 
gades and armies are not supposed to 
have lapses, particularly in action. 
Again, we hear that the system is so 
rigorous that it breaks down the 
health of the students. Perhaps it 
would if the cadet were allowed, after 
the day’s work, to inhale cigarette 
smoke and hang over a beer mug until 
the small hours of the morning. With 
such an auxiliary, an elective course 
of lectures has been known to under- 
mine more than one university man’s 
constitution. No college or prepara- 
tory school can show such a healthy 
looking set of boys as West Point. 
The physical regime clears their 
heads for an amount of mental work 
impossible under other conditions. 


That is the gos- 





They not only obtain more instruction 
in four years than they could else- 
where, but from raw youths they have 
become accomplished gymnasts, 
swordsmen, horsemen and artillerists, 
If that 
veteran, wounded in two wars, General 
Longstreet, is a sample of the physi- 
eal “wrecks” which West Point pro- 
duces, we cannot have too many of 
them.—Frederick Palmer in The 
World’s Work. 


infantrymen and engineers. 





KNEE-DEEP IN KANSAS. 


Mr. Eugene F. Ware, the new Com- 
missioner of Pensions, who over the 
name of “Ironquill”long ago establish- 
ed his reputation as a wit and writer 
of verse, has been much interested for 
years in the condition of roads in his 
adopted State of Kansas. 

Recently Mr. R. W. Richardson, 
Secretary of the National Good Roads 
Association, who is preparing to take 
a Good Roads Construction 
across the Continent, said 
Ware: 

“How do the farmers in Kansas 
stand on the road question?” 

“Up to their knees,” was the reply.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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A STOVE TO KEEP YOU COOL. 


Writing in the August number of 
“Everybody’s Magazine,’ Arthur E. 
Johnson tells of a welcome invention 
by the chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, “A Summer-Time 
Stove.” This curious contrivance 
turns in an instant air of the temper- 
ature of a hundred degrees to a tem- 
perature below freezing point, and 
Mr. Johnson thinks it promises to be- 
come a factor of no mean importance 
in furnishing not only comfort to hu- 
manity in general, but aid to the man- 
ufacturing world, where room temper- 
ature is an item in the protection of 
goods. Professor Moore calls the nov- 
el refrigerator a gravity cooler. In 
outward appearance it is a plain round 
cylinder, connected with the outside 
air by a pipe of generous diameter, 
and having a similar pipe extending 
from beneath. Mr. Johnson’s account 
of the scientific principles involved is 
not very elaborate or convincing. 
“Place your hand in front of the dis- 
charge pipe near the floor and you can 
feel ice-cold air coming forth in a 
strong draught. An anemometer, a 
machine for measuring air, placed in 
front of this pipe announces that air 
is coming out at the rate of 200 cubic 
feet a minute, or 12,000 feet an hour. 
Turn a damper in the pipe which leads 
to the outer air, and the wheels of the 
anemometer immediately cease turn- 
ing. This seems to prove that the air 
enters the machine from the top and 
goes through it of its own sheer 
weight, being made heavier as it is 
cooled.”—From the Review of Re- 
views for August. 





A PAIR OF FOOLS. 


Probably no two ministers in the 
country are better known than Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and Rev. Dr. P. S. Hen- 
son, for many years pastor of the lead- 
ing Baptist church of Chicago. 

Bishop Vincent was the leading 
spirit in the Chautauqua Assemblics 
and always on the lookout for attrae- 
tive speakers. Dr. Henson had pie- 
pared a lecture entitled “Fools,” and 
he was eagerly engaged to deliver it at 
Chautauqua. 

There was an immense audience and 
Dr. Vincent introduced him, saying: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: We are 
to have a great treat this evening, in 
the shape of a lecture on Fools by 
one ag 

Here there was a look of consterna- 
tion in the faces on the platform and 
a ripple of laughter through the au- 
dience. Pausing until this subsided, 
the speaker continued,— 

“Of the brightest men in the coun- 
try.” 

This witty surprise caused tumul- 
tuous merriment, which did not sub- 
side for a moment after Dr. Henson 
came forward. There was a gleam in 
his eye, and everybody was curious to 
hear how he would treat this unique 
introduction. He began: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I am not 
half as big a fool as Dr. Vincent 

Here the laughter broke forth again 
with redoubled vigor. Pausing, in his 
turn, until it had quieted down, he 
continued,— 

“Would have you believe.” 

The lecturer made a graceful bow 
to his introducer, and the roar that 
greeted this ready sally was such that 
it was some time before he could be- 
gin his lecture.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
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HE GAVE HI8 ADDRESs. 
Harry Furniss tells a good story 
a distinguished but irritable a 
lecturer. 


of 
eR: 
The gentleman had osnal 
to speak in a small town in one of aa 
Lowland counties, and it chan _ 
he met with a more than 
quacious chairman. This 
tually spoke for a whole 
troducing” the lecturer. He Wound 
up by saying, “It is unnecessary for 
me to say more, but call upon the tal. 
ented gentleman who has come 
to give us his address to-night,” 

The lecturer came forward. 
want my address? I'll give jt to voy 
322 Rob Roy Crescent, Edinburgh— 
and I’m just off there now, Good- 
night !’—May Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S TEX BULEs, 

1. Never put off till to-morroy 
you can do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what 
you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before 
you have it. 

4, Never buy what you do not want 
because it is cheap; it will be dear to 
you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger 
thirst and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten 
too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we 
do willingly. 

8. How much pain the evils that 
never happened have cost us. 

9. Take things by their 
smooth handle. 

10. When angry, count ten before 
you speak; if very angry, a hundred, 


what 


always 





FAG-END OR CLIMAX. 


Two young girls were recently over- 
heard discussing the mothers of their 
friends, and the different ways in 
which these ladies, dwelling in the far- 
away mysterious range of years lying 
between the forties and the sixties, 
seemed to take life. 

“Helen’s mother grows fat and 
watches Helen do things, but she has 
stopped caring to do anything herself; 
she just slumps,” said one. 

“Maud’s mother frisks, and Maud 
tries to look as if she didn’t wish she 
wouldn’t. It must be horrid to have 
a mother who touches up her eyebrows 
and makes airy jests that aren’t really 
funny. 

“May’s mother reforms; she belongs 
to three clubs and a league or two, and 
is president of a missionary society, 
and writes letters to the papers. I 
dare say she does good outside, but 
she’s not much use at home. 

“Anna’s mother runs the 
the house runs her; she can’t leave a 


house and 


single detail to anybody without at 
least supervising it; and of course 
she can’t talk anything but maids and 
puddings, and Anna’s given up i 
spair trying to confide in her and 
about the things she really cares for. 

“Nona’s and 


tries 


de- 
talk 
mother reads novels 
has nervous prostration when slic 
to do anything else—” 

“And our mother,” broke in the oth- 
er, triumphantly, “does at 
home to make things right for us, and 
enough outside to make us feel they're 
right for her, and to do her fair share 
in setting them right for other people. 
She does good work and she has good 
times, both. I used to think be yond 
forty was the fag-end of life; but she 
makes it seem the climax.” 

“That is so,” assented the other 
“Growing old some ways must be hor 
rid; but growing old the way mother 
has—why, I’d just as lief as not!” 

More and more is a middle age. full, 
rich and cheery, as well as useful, be- 
lieved to be a woman’s right and nat 
ural due, no less than a playful child- 
hood and a free and merry youth. It 
is best not only for herself, but for het 
children, her friends and her co! 
munity. As the old-fashioned err? 
passes that the delights and enthu- 
siasms of life must be renounced alous 
with the frivolities of youth, not ily 
has a happier era opened for iiddle- 
aged and elderly women. but fewer 
foolish girls will try to cram an 
possible number and variety of good 
times into a few whirling years: 
shrink in dismay from contemplating 
the once inevitable end—that dry, de 
corous, duteous, unwelcome sequel to 
the joys of girlhood called “settling 
down.” . 

One may indeed still “settle down 
to the resigned acceptance of 2 - 
al- 


“set- 


} 
enougn 


ternative of neither pausing, 
tling” or “slumping,” but rising t° the 
climax. After all, youth is but the 
prologue; the most, and it may be the 
best, of the story is still to follow. 
Youth’s Companion. 
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christian Life Column. 


BIDDING GOOD.BY TO GOD. 





What would you think of a man who 
had plainly heard the voice of God, — 
heard it so plainly that it made him 
tremble,—and who yet had tie awful 
courage to reply, “Go away for the 
: When I have a convenient 
season, 1 will send for thee”? We hold 
at breath at the very thought of 
ach stupid, lordly defiance of Al- 
mighty God; and then we breathe 
more freely again as we remember 
that such a thing could not be. It 
could not be? Nay, but it has been. 
There was a man who rolled those very 
yords off his thoughtless tongue, and 
there are other men—have we not our- 
selves been among them ?/—who have 
cherished such thoughts in our hearts, 
and sighed for God to go away, though 
the blasphemous words may never have 
erossed our lips. 

Felix was the man,—the cruel, the 
powerful, the gorgeous Felix. Beside 
him is a prisoner speaking to him with 
deadly earnestness of a judgment to 
come. The voice is Paul’s, but the 
words are God’s, and they smite with 
terror into his seared Roman con- 
science. Paul is right, God is right, 
and Felix can stand it no longer. “Go 
away,” he says, in a sudden access of 
“Go away for the present. 


present. 


terror. 


When I have a convenient season, I}, 


will send for thee.” It is to Paul that 
he is speaking, but what are those 
awful words but a tragic farewell to 
God—the God who was pleading with 
him through the mighty presence of 
Paul? 

What a prayer! “O God! go away.” 
It is a fearful thing to bid good-by 
to God, but oh, the presumption, the 
pathetic, the unspeakable presump- 
tion, of expecting that the God to 
whom we have haughtily said good-by 
will come back at our summons, and 
alter His plans to suit our convenient 
season! 

We do not indeed suppose that we 
ourselves could ever be so haughtily 
disobedient to the heavenly voice. If 
only we could be sure that a voice was 
God’s, we would obey it swiftly and 
gladly; but the pain of life is that its 
silences are so long, and so seldom 
broken by a voice which we can with 
confidence welcome as divine. But is 
that voice so very rare? or is it not 
rather that we have not schooled our- 
selves to understand the language in 
which it speaks? For it sometimes 
speaks as a rising terror in the heart. 
So it was with Felix. His conscience 
was alarmed by the vision of a judg- 
ment to come, and in that terror God 
was speaking to him. That is one of 
God’s ways of speaking tomen. When 
the still small voice would be lost up- 
n us, he will sometimes let us hear 
the distant roll of his judgment thun- 
r. Then let us not pray in our ter- 
ror, “O God! go thy way for the pres- 
ent.” Rather, let us make our peace 
with the God of the storm, lest his 
lightnings consume us. 

But his voice is not always terrible; 
it can be gentle too. Sometimes it is 
borne to us upon the breath of holy 
impulses or simple affections. But 
whether that voice thrills us with ter- 
ror or with sacred resolve, it is for us 
unhesitatingly to obey its promptings. 
That is the art of life. God is with us 
in such a moment, laying his kindly 
hand upon our stubborn life. How do 
we know that he will ever be with us 
again ? 

Procrastination is the secret of fail- 
ure. A noble thought, a holy resolu- 
tion, visits us. It stands knocking at 
the door. But it will disturb our com- 
fort if we suffer it to enter and possess 
our life, and that will not do. So we 
give it a courteous dismissal.. “Go 
thy way for the present. When I have 
a convenient season, I will send for 
thee.” And before that season comes, 
we may have reached some place where 
there is no repentance, though we seek 
it carefully with tears. 

Every time we are appalled, like Fe- 
lix, at the thought of the judgment to 
come; every terror that shakes our 
conscience; every funeral procession 
that passes up the busy streets, with 
its silent mockery of their crowded 
haste; every experience that awes and 
humbles us,—is another voice of the 
God who loves us too dearly to leave 
us alone. The man who says to such 
a voice, “Go thy way for the present,” 
is either a coward or a fool,—a coward 
if he cannot bear to look at these stern 


_——.. 
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Littleton Female College, a notice 
of which appears elsewhere in this 
Paper, has the reputation of being one 
of the most thordugh and progressive 
Schools in North Carolina. A postal 
card would bring you a copy of the 
large, illustrated catalogue which is 
& very handsome booklet. 





facts with which he will one day have 
to make his bed, and a fool if he sup- 
that the God whom he is delib- 
erately rejecting will come in mercy 
when he summons him. “When I have 
a more convenient season I will send 
for thee.” Yes, but will he come? He 
will come indeed, be sure of that; but 
he will demand the uttermost farth. 
ing. Even that demand, however, is 
not the demand of vengeance; it is the 
demand of offended love. And just 
there lies the hope. Love may be of- 
fended and baffled, in its sorrow it 
may have to show itself as sternness, 
but it does not cease to be love. The 
divine passion is to win men, not to 
destroy them; and, if men only show 
themselves willing to be won, the love 
which is following them will find them 
and save them.—Sunday-school Times. 
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Children’s Column. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 








One day in huckleberry-time, when lit- 
tle Johnny Flails 


And half-a-dozen other boys were 
starting with their pails 
To gather berries, Johnny’s pa, in 


talking with him, said 

That he could tell him how to pick so 
he’d come out ahead. 

“First find your bush,” said Johnny’s 

pa, “and then stick to it till 

You’ve picked it clean. Let those go 
chasing all about who will 

In search of better bushes; but it’s 
picking tells, my son— 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count 
like picking one.” 

And Johnny did as he was told; and, 
sure enough, he found, 

By sticking to his bush while all the 
others chased around 

In search of better picking, ’twas as 
his father said; 

For while the others looked, he work- 
ed, and so same out ahéad. 

And Johnny recollected this when he 
became a man; 

And first of all he laid him out a well- 
determined plan; 

So, while the brilliant triflers failed 
with all their brains and push, 
Wise, steady-going Johnny won by 

“sticking to his bush.” 
—St. Nicholas. 





HOW FLIES BRUSH THEIR COATS. 





Willie, flushed and happy, had just 
come in from the barn, where he had 
been playing hide-and-seek, an ex- 
change relates. 

“T guess my little boy needs to find 
a brush,” said mother, looking up 
from her work. For there were cling- 
ing to his pretty sailor suit bits of dry 
grass and seeds from the mows, and 
some were playing peek-a-boo in the 
little fellow’s hair. 

“Oh, mother, can’t I wait? I’m just 
too tired now.” 

“Tf flies had been playing hide-and- 
seek, they wouldn’t allow a speck of 
dust to their heads; they'd 
brush it off,” casually remarked Aunt 


stay on 


Nan. 
“Plies!” exclaimed Willie, incredu- 
lously. ‘“Where’d they get their 


brushes, I’d like to know?’ 
“Oh, they have them, and use them,” 
laughed Aunt Nan. 
“Hair brushes?” questioned Willie; 
and his face took on a perplexed look. 
“Yes; and with them they always 
keep themselves very clean. Have you 
never seen a fly rub his delicate front 


blegs over his head ?” 


“Lots and lots of times,” replied 
Willie, quickly. 

“Well,” resumed Aunt Nan, “there 
are a great many hairs on the under- 
side of a fly’s feet and legs, and these 
form tiny hair-brushes. When any 
dust gets on a fly’s head, he brushes 
it off at once; and then he rubs his 
legs together, as you have probably 
noticed. This is so that no dust may 
cling to the little brushes.” 

“Hurrah, Mr. Fly!” exclaimed Wil- 
lie; “I guess you needn’t think you’re 
the only one who can use a brush, even 
if the other fellow doesn’t carry his 
brushes around on his feet!” 

Away he ran; and, when he came 
back, mother said her little boy looked 
neat enough to be kissed.—Sunday- 
School Visitor. 





Mr. D. E. Sigmon, one of the most 
suecessful threshermen and _ wheat 
raisers in the county, tells us that he 
threshed this year 9,000 bushels of 
wheat, about one-third as much as us- 
ual. But he went over a larger terri- 
tory than ever before, and his esti- 
mate is that the county has made this 
year only about one-fifth of a crop. 
The Claremont section is the only one 
in which he found any good crops.— 
Newton Enterprise. 


ONE HUNDRED. MILLION bot- 
tles of Painkiller used since Perry Da- 
vis made the first. Billions of 
stomach-aches and other aches cured; 
what a record in 60 years. Have a 
bottle always handy—you will not re- 








Woman’s Work. 


A WIFE SAVER. 








We have been urging farmers now 


that labor is advancing in price and 
hard to get, to use the very best agri- 
cultural machinery, machinery that 
will enable the operator to decrease 
the cost per bushel, per ton, or per 
pound of growing’ the different farm 
crops; and when he has to employ 
labor, to employ labor of the highest 
efficiency and pay a_ proportionate 
price. A high priced man with the 
best tools will produce any kind of 
crop more cheaply than an ordinary 
priced man with ordinary tools. 

The same method should be applied 
in the household. The mistress of the 
house has absolute right to any and 
every labor-saving contrivance that 
has been devised and that lies at all 
within the means of her husband to 


purchase. For improved appliances 
are women savers. They save the 
health of the wife and prolong her 


days. No sensible farmer ever wants 
to be a widower. His wife’s health 
should therefore be a matter of first 
consideration and if he can devise or 
purchase anything that will tend to 
lessen the number of her steps and de- 
crease her burdens, it is the very best 
economy, to say nothing of humanity, 
to supply her with the same. 

As most farm houses are construct- 
ed, the wife or daughter has to take 
many more steps than should be neces- 
sary. It is a wearisome job, especial- 
ly when company is about, to carry 
dishes from the dining room to the 
kitchen sink and then carry them back 
to the cupboard. Why not make for 
your wife a work table? It should be 
about five feet long and narrow 
enough to pass through the doors and 
high enough to enable her to sit by 
it with comfort Put 
around it an edge or border about 
three inches above the top surface to 
prevent the dishes from sliding off, 
line with zine and put it on easy run- 
ning castors. The housewife can shove 
this to the table, put all the dishes on 
it, push it out to the sink, wash the 
dishes and dry them, put them back 
on the work table and push it to the 
cupboard. 


on a_ stool. 


This is very simple. Any farmer 
ean make it himself, if he wants to, 
and we hope that the farmers’ wives 
who read Wallaces’ Farmer will give 
their husbands no peace until they 
make one. No farmer would think of 
earrying corn fodder sheaf by sheaf 
from the field to the barn, or from the 
barn to the feed lot. He woyld put 
them a low-down wagon, hitch a 
Why 


should he ask his wife to take unnec- 


on 
pair of horses to it and haul it. 


essary steps, when he himself is not 
willing to do it?) Think over this, sis- 
ters, and you have our permission not 
to give the man of the house any peace 
night or day after the first wet day un- 
till he makes this table. He will be 
so pleased with it himself that he will 
undertake even to wash dishes just to 
see how much labor he has saved and 
how easily it is done. 

If this works, as we are sure it will, 
the 
slightest danger of his neglecting to 
to Wallaces’ next 
year and many years to come, for this 


we are quite sure there is not 


subscribe Farmer 
suggestion is worth to the tired house- 
wife many years’ subscription to the 
paper, and we don’t charge a cent for 
it. We do not believe there is a man 
reading Wallaces’ Farmer who will 
refuse to make a work table of this 
kind at the first opportunity. It will 
not be complete, however, unless he 
furnishes his wife a stool on which to 
sit when washing dishes. What is the 
use in her standing up when she might 
as well be sitting down?’—Uncle Henry 
in Wallace’s Farmer. 





BE BEAUTIFUL. 





Thackeray says the world is a look: 
that reflects looks, 
whether they are sweet or sour. It 
rests with our young readers, as well 
those of mature growth, 
whether this truth-telling mirror shows 
them plain or beautiful faces. Hap- 
piness makes beauty. Even the girl 
who thinks she is plain, if she will, 
can so change her expression that the 
world-mirror would reflect a beauti- 
ful face. 

One morning, says an exchange, a 
girl whose face was under a cloud of 
unhappiness, from constantly laboring 
under the impression that she was 
plain, walked out into the sunshine of 
the park. In a moment the gloom 
lifted, for the brightness of the morn- 
ing had made her thoughts unusually 
pleasant. ‘What a pretty, happy girl 


ing-glass our 


as with 


ooemee 


of two ladies say to the other. 
they mean 


“Why, 


me!” she exclaimed, in 
pleased surprise. 
me pretty before. 


I am smiling.” 


“No one ever called 
It must be because 
Again, as she entered 
a stret car, she heard: “Do you see 
that pretty-looking girl?” “Well, I 
declare,” she mused, “I am always go- 
ing to look happy, if this is what comes 
of it! I have thought myself homely 
all my life, and here twice in one day 
I’ve been called pretty.” From that 
day she did try to look happy, and 
now she is regularly considered as one 
of the leading beauties of her social 
circle. 

This little story contains a lesson 
for our boys as well as our girls, and 
I hope they will always see the reflec- 
tion of a beautiful face in the world- 
mirror. It is the duty of every wo- 
man to dress neatly and look as well 
as possible, in her home as well as else- 
where.—McCall’s Magazine. 





WATCHING FOR FAULTS. 





“When I was a boy,” said an old 
man, “I was often very idle, and dur- 
ing the lesson used to play with other 
boys as idle as myself. One day we 
were fairly caught by the master. 
‘Boys,’ he said, ‘you must not be idle; 
you must attend closely to your books. 
The first one of you who sees another 
boy idle will please come and tell me.’ 
“Ah!” I thought to myself, “there is 
Joe Simmons, whom I don’t like. T’ll 
watch him, and if I see him look off 
his book I'll tell the teacher.” 

“It was not long until I saw Joe 
look off his book, and I went up at 
once to tell the maste.. 
“‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘how 
know he was idle? 

“*T saw him,’ said I. 
“*You did? And were your eyes on 
your book when you saw him? 

“IT was caught, and the other boys 
laughed, and I never watched for idle 
boys again.” 

If we watch over our own conduct, 
and try to keep it right, and always do 
our duty, we will not have time to 
watch for faults or idleness in others. 
This will keep us out of mischief and 
make us helpful to others.—Baltimore 
Methodist. 


did you 








Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. 
save many & medical bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It will 
It teaches 











NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President--W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck Coupty. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


Salisbury, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton. 

Dr, J. E. Pers n, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore 

Eotanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West:Ralaigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

‘Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley,Chair- 
man, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. Biack- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
Beck. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm, Cole, 
Waynesville; P. H., Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
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that is we just passed,” she heard one 
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INCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 
head, which has made Winchester ‘“‘ Leader”? and ‘* Repeater’? 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Factory-Loaded “‘ New Rival’? Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery'with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which makes them uniform and reliable. 


Shoot Them and You'll Shoot Well 


wl 








Bagging and Ties. 


5,000 Half Rolls Bagging. 

8,000 Bundles Ties. 

2,000 Barrels Flour, both in Sacks and Barrels 
500 Barrels Molasses. 

700 Sacks Coffee, 

350 Barrels Sugar. 

2,000 Cases Canned Goods, 

50,000 Ibs. Hoop Iron. | 


Also, Hay, Peanuts, Corn, Meal, Drugs, Spirit 
_Casks, and all other goods usually carried in 
our line. Get our prices before buying. 


D. Tu. Gore Co., 


118, 120, 122 and 124 N. Water Street, -  - - WILMINGTON, N.C 
$5.00_S"SFS $3.50 
OUR SPECIAL 


Is madef{in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Wej[think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan, 


THE COMMONER _é!s That Paper. a 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 


By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year...............8 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


The Commoner t 
- - Together on 
The Progressive Farmer \ o9 : + er 


1.00 


1.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving nameand address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Goy.- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 

This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ey 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 














OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We’are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subsori 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewale 


(other than your own) and we will send you a free prepaid. 


We will send any one a copy of this work The Progressive Far. 
mer one year for only §1.25. rst come, first served. Order at once. 
Address : THE PROGRESSIVE F 





Treasurer—C, B, Denson, Raleigh, 
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EX. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The editor takes us to task in a re- 
cent editorial for advocating a sepa- 
rate school tax for the white and the 
colored schools in North Carolina. 
This is the way we would operate the 
We would take all 
moneys arising from the sales of 
swamp lands, appropriations by the 
incorporations 


school system: 


Legislature, taxes on 
such as railways, ete., and apportion 
it per capita among the white and 
colored races alike, giving each child 
of either race the same amount, then 
let the taxes paid direct by each race 
go to support the schools. The same 
tax collector, the same treasurer, etc., 
could handle all the funds as is done 
under the present system. 

If there were no difference in the 
races and no separation we would not 
advocate a saparation of the direct 
taxes. As there is such a strong prej- 
udice against the colored people by 
the whites, as was shown in the spe- 
cial school tax election several years 
ago, we want to remove the only ex- 
cuse there is for not having special 
school taxes, and the only way to do it 
is to let each one’s taxes go to educate 
his own race. 

Some claim that the negro will 
waste the public money and that the 
State will not be benefited in propor- 
tion to the Experience has 
shown that the negro makes use of his 
opportunities for schooling as much 
so if not better than the whites. In 
this county, Columbus, there is a com- 
munity composed of “old issue or free 
negroes” as they are called, negroes 
that were free before the war, that 
would compare favorably with any in 
any community: in the State. Ex- 
Congressman George H. White, of the 
eastern part of the State, was partly 
raised here. This community has sent 
out scores of school teachers who 
monopolized the colored schools for 
several years’ in this and adjoining 
counties. Besides they have furnish- 
ed several doctors and _ preachers. 
Their homes are large and well fur- 
nished. The farms are among the 
largest and best cultivated of any in 
this section. They had a nice church 
before the war which the M. E. 
Church supplied with preacing every 
month. Since then they have one of 
their own color to preach for them. 
They always keep good schools, sup- 
plementing the public funds from 
their own pocket books when neces- 
sary. The children are taught to 
work and forced to attend school dur- 
ing the school term. The criminal 
docket in the court house never con- 
tains any of their names. They are 
about the only negroes who sit on the 
jury. Nearly every one takes some 
newspaper; some I know took The 
Progressive Farmer a few years ago. 

We mention this to show that if 
negroes are left to themselves that 
they will improve, and why should we 
keep the white children in school bare- 


eost. 


ly four months when we could have 
six or eight months by keeping the 
great 
many whites during the campaign be- 
fore the election on the special school 
tax say, that if they would let the 
taxes paid by the whites go to educate 
the white children they would support 


We heard a 


taxes separate? 


the measure heartily, but as 


feat it, which they did. 


Some claim that a district can vote 
a tax whenever it so desires, but this 
It is hard to de- 
fine the lines, besides it is not a boy 
or girl here and there that we want 
educated, but the whole State, and es- 
pecially the children of farmers. Our 
State will never occupy the position 
which she ought to until we educate 
this 
means we can rapidly improve; other- 
wise we will climb the hill of prosper- 


is too much trouble. 


the children of farmers. 


By 


ity very slowly. 


We hope the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in the Western part 
of the State will use their influence 


for this measure. 


on the grounds and see how the farm- 
would 


ers are handicapped they 
change their minds and help us out 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. ' 


this 
would not be the case they would use 
all the means in their power to de- 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT A RURAL TELE- 
PHONE LINE. 


Mr George A MoCsrt, Who Has Helped in 
the Building and Management of One of 
the Most Successful Lines in the 
West, Replies to an Inquiry 
by the Editor. 

Corydon, Iowa, Aug. 20, 1902. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:—Your request at hand. I 
will endeavor to give you a short his- 
tory of our line and will also send you 
a copy of our articles of agreement, 
if you désire it. I will not endeavor 
to name all the advantages and many 
uses of the telephone; the popularity 
of the telephone is proof of their ex- 
istence. My county is entirely tied 
together with wires; almost every 
owner of a farm in the county has a 
‘phone and a good many tenants have 
them. 

Let me say right here that in build- 
ing a line one should pay attention to 
the little things and get ’phones all 
alike, Shot necessarily all made by the 
same company, but it is very impor- 
tant that you get ’phones with ringer 
movements wound to the same resis- 
tance; then an equal amount of cur- 
rent will escape through each and all 
the bells will ring alike. If some of 
the ringer movements are wound low- 
er than others, they will allow so large 
a portion of the current to escape that 
the higher wound ringer movements 
will not ring satisfactorily. The rea- 
son is very simple: electricity, like 
water, seeks the path of least resis- 
tance. 

Our line connects two good towns. 
Twelve of us farmers went to work 
after getting the telephone fever, 
went to our timber, cut good poles, 
about fourteen feet long, 18 to 20 for 
road and other line crossings; set 3 
feet in ground; then took 2x4 pine, 
sawed in 34 feet lengths, bolted on 
poles, nailing the bracket on top edge 
of bar; next we put on a No. 12 gal- 
vanized wire on cach end making two 
lines entire length of line. We then 
put fifteen *~phones on each wire con- 
necting us with both exchanges ring- 
ing either “central” from home. Avoid 
all switch boards in the country pos- 
sible. 

We who are nearer one exchange 
than to the other pay to the nearest 
exchange cost $3 per year per ’phone 
and get both exchanges and use of all 
phones on same. Let all country lines 
run to these exchanges, and can be 
switched together at any time, com- 
pany keeping an operator in office at 
all times, with a night bell attached. 
You can get a doctor at any hour of 
the night. 

We set twenty-two poles to mile, 
doing our own work, paying equal 
amount of expense and running line 
as direct as possible. We cut away 
all touching limbs of trees; allow wire 
to touch or rest on nothing except 
glass insulators. Run _ single wire 
from line to post—set four feet from 
house; then connect ’phone to line 
with insulator wire. Put ground wire 
deep and keep ground moist. This is 
for ground circuit. Do not put over 
eighteen ’phones on one line, with five 
or six bar generators 75,000 or 100,000 
ohm each. 

I believe I have made plain the most 
important part of constructing a line, 
although there is still room 
lengthy article on this subject. 

If this should be of benefit to your 
readers and should they desire any 
further information, and will submit 
their questions through The Progres- 
sive Farmer, I will try and help them. 

Respectfully, 
GEO. A. MeCART. 


for a 





FARM NOTES FROM PASQUOTANK 
CUUNTY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The drought that lasted from the 
first of April to the latter part of 
July, was broken by good showers the 
last day of July, to the joy and delight 
of farmers all over the county. Un- 
fortunately we had nothing to deter- 
mine the number of inches of water 
that fell during the four months be- 
ginning the first of April and ending 
the latter part of July, but there is 
no doubt that there was as little fell 
as has ever fallen in a corresponding 
period of time. Still crops held up 
amazingly well; our cotton appeared 
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If they were here 





Littleton Female College, Littleton 


N. C., is a splendid place at which to 
€ Panacea water 
is kept in the building for the free 
use of the pupils and the health rec- 


educate young ladies. 


ord of the institution is unsurpassed 


there has been only one death among 
«the pupils during the entire twenty 
years of its history. Littleton is a 
health resort-and has one of the finest 


climates in the South. 


to have all the rain it needed, and our 
,| corn suffered very little. 

But what can a poor farmer do? He 
can’t make it rain, nor can he make it 
stop raining. All the time he was 
;| working his crop he wished for rain 
and didn’t get it. And now the time 
has come when he must save his fod- 
der now or never; really his crops 


pleased if the rain would stay off a 
week or so until he could save his fod- 
der. But he is visited daily by show- 
ers, and some of them large enough 
to overflow the largest ditches, and 
therefore his patience is taxed to its 
utmost. Some fellow comes along and 
offers a consolation by telling him 
that everything happens for the best, 
but that is something he can’t under- 
stand, and therefore he is left in a 
puzzled condition. 

Some reader will likely laugh at us 
in our trouble over fodder pulling, a 
thing which they consider very much 
out of date. We have read a good 
many articles advising farmers to 
purchase 
the 
stalk and fodder into first-class hay. 
Well, we believe the advice is good, 


stop pulling fodder, and 


shredders and thereby . convert 


for we are in favor of anything that 
will lesson the labor on the farm, and 
at the same tim? add increased profits 
But the little 
farmer is not able to buy a shredder 
and the large farmer will not buy one, 
and we will have to pull fodder. 


to the farmers’ credit. 


This has been the best peach crop 
for many years; not many apples. It 
is fearcd that the crop of 
potatoes recently planted will rot 
from too much rain. Crops will gen- 


second 


erally, I think, prove to be above the 
average. J gllis- Bs 
Pasquotank Co., N. C. 





ARACHEL’S INTEREST IN FARMING. 


In Re the Sheep vs. the Dog—How Arachel 
Failed to Join the Grange. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


In a recent number of your paper, 
there was an article on sheep raising 
and dogs. The writer was bewailing 
the destruction of sheep by dogs, and 
seemed to wish that some one would 
give a remedy for this evil. Here is 
one: Let us have one General As- 
sembly composed entirely of members 
every one of whom will have no desire 
for a re-election. Let them pass a 
law requiring a heavy capitation tax 
on all dogs except those of a -very 
tiny breed. Let it be required that 
every owner of a taxable dog shall pay 
this tax on or before a specified day, 
and the failure to do this will cause 
the death of the dogs by a lawful offi- 
cer. Then we shall have sheep. 

I am no farmer, but I take great 
pleasure.in reading The Progressive 
Farmer. I tried to join the Patrons 
of Husbandry nearly thirty years ago; 
but I was rejected. They were willing 
to pass over the fact that I was not 
a farmer; but they objected strenu- 
ously to one of the answers I gave in 
a printed blank form of questions, 
which constituted my application for 
membership. The question was this: 
“For what purpose do you wish to be- 
come a member of this Order?” or 
words to that effect.. My answer, writ- 
ten in my best handwriting, was: “Be- 
cause I want to save money by it.” 
That swamped me, though the man 
who announced to me the result of 
my application, would not answer this 
question which I put to him: “Well, 
tell me why did you join?” I suppose 
this bars me forever from becoming a 
member of any agricultural organiza- 
tion. So be it. But you farmers ecan- 
not prevent me from liking you and 
your work. 

Grass grows lush in Eastern North 
Carolina, notwithstanding that the 
up-country farmers say we can’t raise 
hay. And we can raise thousands of 
cattle down here, if we really wanted 
to do it. Crab grass seeds itself—and 
will patiently wait for years, to grow 
abundantly, if you let the ground 
alone long enough to let it grow. 

But I must stop, for if any farmer 
reads this article, I am afraid he will 
be tempted to say: “That fellow 
don’t know anything about what he is 
writing”—and this may very likely 
be the truth. 

Wishing you much success (and you 
deserve it, Mr. Editor), I am 

Very truly, 


ARACHEL. 
Lenoir Co., N. © 





We had good rains last week. The 
drouth is broken, much cooler and 
pleasant, which is thankfully received. 
—A. M. Hunter, Davidson Co., N. C. 
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Littleton Female College is being 
completely renovated © including in- 
side painting, rewhitening walls, etc., 
preparatory to the largest opening in 
its history. This Institution has 
made a notable record among North 
Carolina schools and its patronage 1s 
rapidly extending to sections beyond 
the borders of the State. 

Concerning the Iristitution Dr. A. 
D. Betts says: “I have seen some- 
thing of schools for a long time. I 
have looked into some that I call 
ideal schools. I have never seen a 
better place for girls than Littleton 
Female College.” 





and Scotch Collie Purs 


English Setters for saie at $500 each. 
Enclose stamp for description to 
&. P. WOODLEY, 
Cherry, N.C. 





STATEMENT 


SUPREME RULING OF THE FRR- 
TERNAL MYSTIC CIRGLE, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Condition December 31st, 1901, as 
shown by statement filed: 
Amount of net ledger as- 
sets December 31st of 
previous year . ae 
Income—From policy- 
holders, $261,471.04; 
miscellaneous, $45,706.- 
DO GOGAY 66's. 00250 oe wee 
Disbursements—To _ pol- 
icy-holders, $220,019.30; 
miscellaneous, $81,754.- 
Op totale ssc dneenos 
Business in foree—Num- 
ber of policies, 15,527; 
AMount .....00 0224 os + 20;040,416.66 
Written during year— 
Number of policies, , 
5,665; amount ........ 5,576,000.00 
Losses—At beginning of 
year, $50,500.00; incur- 


$78,612.33 





307,178.03 


301,773.35 


red, $219,185.17; paid.. 214,685.17 
ASSETS. 

Loans on real estate (first 

lien on fee-simple),.... 45,900.00 
Interest and rents due 

‘and accrued ......... 2,136.91 
Cash in home office and 

deposited in banks .. 32,002.77 
Assessments actually col- 

lected and held by sub- 

ordinate bodies ....... 48,512.42 
All other assets, detailed 

in statement ......... 28,680.26 

ROGAN Sind boameniee 157,232.36 
Less assets, not admitted 18,377.33 

Total admitted assets.. 138,855.03 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses in process of ad- 

justment or reported... None. 
Losses adjusted and un- 

MRE renee cslaussteleeterers . $55,031.67 

Total liabilities as to . 

poliey-holders ........ 55,031.67 
Balance on hand to pro- 

tectgcontracts ........ 83,823.36 
Mortuary (An- 

nuity depart- 

MONb): . csiccee $10,391.20 ° 
Emergency .... 73,500.45 
Expense 125.36 84,017.01 


BUSINESS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
IN 1901. 


Policies or certificates in force.— 
Number, 370; amount, $761,500.00. 

Policies or certificates written or 
revived in 1901—Number, 39; amount, 
$54,500.00. 

Policies or certificates decreased or 
ceased in 1901.—Number, 37; amount, 
$59,000.00. 

Total amount premiums or assess- 
ments collected or secured, $8,706.59. 

Losses and claims unpaid at ‘begin- 
ning, $3,000.00; incurred, $7,000.00; 
paid, $7,000.00. 

Supreme Mystic Ruler, F. H. Duck- 
witz. 

Supreme Recorder, J. D. Myers. 

Home Office, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Agent for service, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Raleigh, N. C. 

Business Manager or Organizer for 
North Carolina, managed from Home 


Office. 


State of North Carolina, 

Insurance Department, 
Raleigh, May 22, 1902. 

I, James R. Young, Insurance Com- 
missioner, do hereby certify that the 
above is a true’and correct abstract 
of the statement of the Supreme 
Ruling of the Fraternal Mystic Cir- 
cle, a Fraternal Order of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., filed with this Department, 
showing the condition of said Com- 
pany on the 31st day of December, 
1901. 

Witness my hand and official seal, 
the day and date above written. 

(Seal.) JAMES R. YOUNG, 


Insurance Commissioner. 


risk; you have nothing to lose. 


after using. Give age, ills and sex. 


ing to us for a package. 


W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ment, to be paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if the rex 
that its use has done him or her more good than all the drugs and « 
tors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. again caref 
stand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, and not ods 
If it does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. y 
natural, hard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral—O RE—1 gz. V itve-Ore is « 
gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxidizat It contai Pr 
sulphur and magnesium, and one package will equal in medical stre ans free iron, free 
800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral water, drunk fr 
geological discovery, to which there is nothing added or taken from It is tk B 
century for curing such diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease 5 the marvel of the 
Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Blad i 
Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous P adder Ailments 
Debility}\as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing | 


This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and 
every living person who desires better health, or who suffers pain 
have defied the medical world and grown worse with age. 
but ask only your investigation, and at our expense, regardless of 
You must not write on a postal card. 

In answer to this, address THEO. NOEL COMPANY DEPARTMENT J. E., 
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RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


a, en 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 
a | ny 

ae New Catalogue for 
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RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyrRO, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gentlemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder, Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 


became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, draggist, of 


Lexington 
recommended RHEUMACIDE. I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm, and it has 
cured me, Very Fepnesteniy. 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY. 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 








Grow Grasses and Ralse Cattle 


<—_ 

Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe: 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising jwiti 
those of other States. Profit by these :‘facte 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affort 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY 3. B. KILLEBREW, 
of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul. 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14( 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 








The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving 
by Soribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone outs of flel¢ 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $8 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for. 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


‘b, We have 30 copies this valu. 
able work on hand, and, unti) 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. dean d 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year %& 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, &. &. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE,” 


Short line to principal cities of th 


and Scuthwest, florida, Cuba, Texaa South 


; ‘ rhe ; » Califor. 
val da Mexico, reaching the Capitals of ax 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTMWARB, 
Dail 
‘i No. 81 peat 
v Raleigh SAL 412 or 
Ar Hamlet, ‘ 70am Wy ee 
Ar Columbia, “ 935 am lo ey 
Ly Columbia, - 1035 am libee 
Ar vannah, = 210 pm ‘Ren 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 70pm #15 om 
Ar Tamva “ 64am 56pm 
No. 23. No. 41 
Ly Raleigh SAL 412 ; 
Ar Hamlet, “ 70am 72m 
Ar Wilmington, te 1215 pm ,, en 
Ar Charlotte, “ 10‘Sam 1082p 
Ar Atlanta,t{ - 855 pm 70am 
Ar Augusta, C & WC.......... A DR ccs 
Mt Meine, tawe. se= Tei 
Ar Mobile, Ala., L@N.......255 him 8 Pm 
Ar New Orleans, L& N....... (4460 | 
Ar Nashville, NC & St. L.. 400 am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, ~ 4145 pm 83am 
WORTHWARD, 
No. 82 No. 33 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 135am ll 
Ar Norlina, = 332 am is oa 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 715am 533 pm 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh SAL 135am 11°95 
Ar Norlina, sd 8 a2 am seh oa 
Ar Richmond, 635am 4:5 pm 
Ar Washington, P RR.........1010am 836 pm 
Ar New York, O DSS C0... cscs. a130 pm 
Ar Baltimore me Naam 1123 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 136 pm 25am 
Ar New York, hs 413 pm 630am 
Ar Washington, N& WSB, .....os 65 am 
Ar Baltimore BSPCo cess (easbvesegeeess a645am 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&N,54 pm 5l0am 
Ar New York, - 8l5pm 80am 


Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday. (b) Eastern 
Time. 


Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Fiorida East Coast points, and for all points 
in Texas, Mexico and California. 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 


F om North. 


No. 31 at... 
No. 41 at... 
No. 27 at... 





No. 34 at 
No. 88 at 








SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 


Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metro- 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports- 
mouth and Charlotte. Vestibule day 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 

No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting at Hamlet with sleeping car 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 38 and 41 drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches between 
Portsmouth and Atlanta. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 
Yarboro House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. 0. 


H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





of the Farm and Fireside. 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser oF 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of Up- 


to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 


of poultry-houses cannot be s 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book : Vj 














. 








known design, both cheap and elabcraw. 


, as they combine practically every 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are give 
for making a practical working it- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also gived 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—AII the different br 
are described and illustrated 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds fo 
raising broilers, best for layers, be! 
for hatching and best for se 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selectio® 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are fal- 
ly described and the proper remedif 
prescribed. A chaper which W' 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets i# 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this’ work and Tas ProarEssIve,! 4 
MER one year for only $1.25, First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


It con- 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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NORTH CAROLINA GOOD ROADS 
ASSOCIATION, 


The infinite number of interests af- 


fected by the good or bad condition 
of our public roads makes the question 
*+¢heir improvement one of universal 
auntie Indeed, so varied are the 
abiects to which public road improve- 
ment extends that no man has yet been 
hold enough to declare that any harm 
has ever come to a person or commun- 
.~ by reason of having a better pub- 
lie yoad. Private interests and public 
snterests are best subserved by a good 
road; pleasure and business are en- 
hanced in the sections where a man 
can the 
over a firm, smooth road which does 


drive every month in year 


not punish his stock or injure his ve- 


hicle. 


To contrast the blessings of 


eood roads with the discomforts of 
bal roads would bring into account 


the experience of every man who is 
compelled to travel over them to carry 
on his business, or who rides for the 
Jleasure to be gained from this sort 
of profitable recreation. 

To enumerate the phases of life that 
better 
highways would be to include the en- 


would receive benefits from 
tire list of human avocations. Any at- 
tempt to confine the benefits of good 
roads to a particular class or com- 
munity must fail, because if a man 
does not use the. publie road in the or- 
dinary ways of travel he does reap the 
advantages accruing from them in the 
increased prosperity which has never 
failed to come to a section that has 
constructed permanent good roads. 
No other public improvement is so 
generally conceded to bring good to 
every inhabitant, and yet no other 
reat public work seems so thoroughly 
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neglected or so poorly understood by 
a great mass of our intelligent citi- 


Practically every State in the 
Union has recently awakened to the 
fact that the prosperity of our grow- 

¢ country is to be along lines of 
productive and commercial enterprise. 
A number of these States are looking 
toward North Carolina for lessons in 


economie and practical road building. 
It is an acknowledged fact that some 
of our counties havé as good roads as 


: ‘ : 

can be found probably in the world— 
while on the other hand, it is also a 
act that a very large majority of our 


sunties have roads that are-frequent- 


impossable and as unsatisfactory 


f 


Our hope 
of salvation from this latter condition 


scan be found anywhere. 


t 


that the public-spirited citizens are 
going to take up this roads matter in 
a methodical way and overcome the 
prejudice in the minds of some citi- 
zens who think that a tax for building 
permanent roads is a costly experi- 
ment. Experience and statistics prove 
the reverse to be true; it is the most 
profitable and satisfactory investment 
any community can make. The old 
labor system of working the public 
roads is not in keeping with advanced 
methods in all other departments of 
modern life. A number of the coun- 
ties in our State have adopted the 
plan of levying a small tax for road 
improvement purposes, to supplement 
the old labor requirement, and the re- 
sults from this combination are of a 
highly satisfactory nature... Every 
county in the State should at least try 
this plan and see if it won’t to some 
extent improve the condition of the 
publie roads. 

In the South, the producer is espe- 
cially hampered because he cannot 
profitably get his stuff to the great 
centres of trade and competition. A 
Striking illustration of this disadvan- 
tage to our North Carolina farmers is 
seen in the recent statement from an 
authentic source to the effect that a 
great many necessaries of life can be 
brought from California into our own 
State on the railroads and sold to our 
city population at less cost than the 
same articles which must be hauled 
into the cities from points in the same 
county 15 or 20 miles away! This is 
because of the fact that the railroads 
can hayl produce a thousand miles on 
their good roads cheaper’ than our 
farmers can haul it twenty miles over 
our bad roads. And yet it is rather 
interesting to know that the railroad 
companies are the most earnest advo- 
cates of improved public highways. 
Ordinarily we would think of them as 
°pposed to a line of communication 
Which would seem to compete with 
them. But they have realized the im- 
portant fact that a greater territory 
Will be opened to them; farmers can 
Profitably haul their farm products 
from a much greater distance to the 
Main line of the railroad, and thus 





and create a tendency toward wider 
usefulness for every citizen where this 
material advancement is going on. 
Information on these subjects is 
being continually collected from every 
part of the world, and our Federal 
Government is making a study of the 
question of good roads from a sensi- 
ble and a scientific point of view, 
through the office of Public Road In- 
quiries at Washington, D. C., so that 
these facts are not the result of guess 
or estimate but come from actual in- 
vestigation and personal observation. 
This information is being compiled 
in convenient form for distribution in 
every part of the country and can be 
secured free of cost upon application. 





ANOTHER BLOW TO FRAUDULENT OLEO. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Last Monday Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Yerkes rendered a de- 
cision that palm oil cannot be used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine as 
proposed by the manufacturers with- 
out subjecting the product to the tax 
of 10 cents a pound, instead of one- 
fourth of one cent as uncolored oleo. 
According to investigations of the 
Commissioner, it was found that if 
five pounds of palm oil be used in 
1,500 pounds of olecmargarine the lat- 
ter assumed a yellow color like that 
of butter. 

The basis of the decision rendered 
is to the effect that oleo Gan just as 
well be manufactured without the use 
of palm oil; the manufacturers have 
claimed it an essential ingredient, but 
it is really intended to be added for 
the purpose vf conveying a sugges- 
tion of butter. 

Commissioner Yerkes has on other 
oceasions showed his desire to earry 
out the law in the spirit evidently in- 
tended by Congress, and it is now be- 
lieved in Washington that this deci- 
sion will not only have the effect of 
compelling the manufacturers to pay 
the tax but it may have a depressing 
effect on this extensive industry. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





“The 


advantages of a good school are by no 


The Tarboro Southerner says: 


means limited to the student, but in- 
You 


can no more have an educated people 


fluence everybody in its reach. 


who depend on foreign schools for the 
training of their children than you 
ean have prosperous farmers who de- 
their 
food supplies.” The larger towns have 
recognized this fact and have estab- 
lished their graded schools to educate 
all the children. The rural districts 
are beginning to recognize it. This 
one fact must be well understood: 
only a few children that are sent away 
from the country to be educated re- 
turn to live there and to bring the re- 
sult of their training back to their 
community and to their associates; 
and the money that is expended on 
one would almost support a nine 
months public school. Is it not better 
to give fifty children a good common 
school education than one a college 
course? Another fact must’ be recog- 
nized: the family can not be elevated 
successfully unless all the children of 
that family are cducated, and this ed- 
ucation will not remain permanent un- 
less their associates*are educated.—E. 


C. Brooks. 


pend on foreign markets for 


’ 





Tried by high standards, this coup- 
let is not poetry, yet it stimulates 
thought: 

What kind of a church 


church be, . 
If every member was just like me? 


would our 


The rime is neither old enough nor 
artistic enough to be called classic, 
yet experience has already proved its 
power to silence the critical, to ener- 
gize the lazy, to shame the penurious 
and to soften the cantankerous. Some 
few there are whose conceit with- 
stands it; but the average man or wo- 
man yields to it at once, and enters 
upon a salutary course of self-exami- 
nation. The charm is not broken, 
either, by the substitution of “fam- 
ily” or “society” or “city” for church. 
Indeed, it would work well if, once 
in four years at least, we ‘could put 
in the words “nation” and “voter” and 
aim the query at every citizen.—Bos- 
ton Youth’s Companion. 





Laurinburg Exchange: The Dick- 
son Cotton Mill made a large ship- 
ment of yarns during the past week to 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, 





South America. 





pany, on whose tracks he was badly 
injured when struck by an electric car 
in New York some time ago, and who 
came near to death. 


' The Markets. 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C., August 23, 1902 











MPEBAGHRBB SS cc erwpelere by6-<,0:5: 5:5 606 $ 75@1.00 
Chickens—spring......... 12 @ 18 
Hens—per head..... reese 20 @ BO 

EN 6 isbse sibs oi9.ardierees 14 

MUU MIEN. S050 oUib sac eelsas oe 20 @ 22 
ivil C ] ieee eee! 10@12% 
OL 2 ER ay oo 88 @ 90 
MORN Mor dr56 4 wale bbs olen evs 20 @ 22 
NUMER ei aua ketsiare oo Naters bs Kio oes 60 @ 90 
Wheat—seed............. 1 10 
OL SE Sa reg meg 85 @ 90 
SE rc sxe ere Aig sietowasd eee Ss 80 @ 85 
ELIS aR 1.65 @ 1.75 
8 Lee nae en eee 1.00 
ROOTED 6505. 5:6.0605.0'0 ae ¥ 8@ 9 
SU DEIR eran eee 9 @ 10 
Skins—sheep............ . 380 @ 50 
Skins—lamb.............. 20 @ 30 
Skins—oalf............... 40 @ 50 
Hides—dry salt........... 10 
Tallow—unrendered...... 2 @2% 
PARANA Was: esas Shi es aceno oases 3@ 4 





RALEIGH LEAF TOBACCO. 
PRICES PER 100 POUNDS ON AUG. 23. 


Trash lugs.......... $ 5.00 to $ 8.00 
Sand lugs. ........... 8.00 to 12.00 
ROGGE TUBS. 5.6 occ ccs os 12.00 to 2000 
Cutters, fancy....... 20.00 to 25.00 
PUI stick fenced 1a Su asta 5.00 to 10.00 
Wrappers, com...... 12.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers, med...... 18.00 to 25.00 
Wrappers. good...... 25.00 to 35.00 


Wrappers, fanoy..... 35.00 to 60.00 





CHARLOTTE COTTON. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Aug. 23, 1902. 


Good middling............ 9.15 
Strict middling........... 915 
BNO  s 5ofaiste is 'cisinveisistoretecare 900 
MT ASEAR dso. sre soi ines ew ots 7@8% 


Market—Quiet. 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Witmineton, N. C., Aug. 23, 1902. 
N. C. Bacon— 


0 RD NER reer eens rer 15 @ 16 
PROUIBGEN cise cscs hae 10@12% 
Ries 715s. ole slo-s tie vetiate ruses 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS— 
INO, MMOs oca5s: ese viss 80 
‘© Extra Prime....... 85 
BA GI aes ieee aia 90 
WG PUNTO. ic acs snes oe . 80 
‘‘Extra prime......... 85 
LS ee 90 
ENSIS ER eee ee 77 @ 80 
CHICKENS— 
WMI ooo hiigs5 v0: o ipceislavere 20 @ 25 
OL ee ee . 10 @ 22 
See @ 28 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @ 75 
Eggs, per dozen......... « 10% 


Corn, white, per bushel... 80@82%4 
Spirits turpentine, per gal. 44 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
NorFOLE, Aug. 23, 1902. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


1 eee 38@3Ko pound 
Striotly prime........ 3c es 
LOCI aa a Ae abet 2%@2%0 * 
BOAMION. 6.455 5t cee . 72440 bushel. 








Stammering Cured. 


Dr. G. W. RANDOLPH, of St. Louis, is 
now at Hotel Dorsett, Raleigh, N.C., curing 
the worst stammerers on earth in two to three 
days. He only charges $25.00 to teach any 
Stammerer to talk all right. He is endorsed 
by leading men and papers everywhere. 
or write him at once. 


Italian Queens for Sale. 
$1.00 Each. 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 
better results than any $2 or $ Queen you ever 
purchased will return your money. Also, can 
sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 
to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
you want. Enclose emp. 

W.L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 


See 











will begin September z 39 2, at Lemon Springs, 
in Moore County. Bosrd and tuit on both for 
$7. a month. 
For further information address 
MA'TIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Sprirgs, N.C. 


Guilford College, N. C. 





Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
Ex- 
Send for 


Strong in equipment. 


for high moral ‘tone. 
penses moderate. 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President. 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. ©. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 

For Catalogue apply to 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Ovrd Annual’ Session Opens Sept, 8, 1802, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 
One Lundred and eight scholarships. 


Free tu'tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ sons. Loans for the needy. 


566 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New .Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


POSITIONS May deposit money in bank till 
* position is secured, or payout 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 














% Draughon’s é 
s Practical... Jk 
S Business ... 3 
Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louis, 

Montgomery, Little Rock, Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men. _ 

Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p..on Home 
Study, ad. Dep. T'N, Draughon's College, either place 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. ©., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 


To Asheville, N. C. ........... -$6.25 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. C. ........ 5.65 
To Marion, Ni ©, .css0csescccee tnee 
To Morganton, N. C. .......... 4.80 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
Po. Hickory, NN. ©> oss <cicesaesee Gele 
Te Bnaloy. Ns C,. «ssies esses ensis Game 
To Rutuerfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
TS Lincolnton, N. CO; . oc cscs dee Goan 
Wa a ONS PO? ciecaa's ove ane'ad'e” Mate 
TT Anon IN. 1, 4 os00es 4.80 
To Norfolk. Vas. .csaecess cece ae 
"al Old Paint. Ws soccsc0siceees Se 
Tr. Casan View, VEi .ooo0e cowee G00 
Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
Morehead City, N. C. ...... 4.00 
Wilmington, N. C. ........ 4.00 
To Blowing Rock, N. C. ...... 7.80 
To Hot Springs, N. C. ........ 7.00 


For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, etc., write or 
eall on 

T. OC. STURGIS, O. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


RUPTUR USS, 


pay. ALEX.S 





CURED. TRUSS FREE. You 
yay $4 when cured. Nocure no 
EIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, Me. 





























hd STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of 






f seed and distribution of 2 
fompy, damp or dry fertilisers, nothing equais the hy 
SPANGLER.*e.fc.- Drill 
Grain and Fertilizer ri 

Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. } ; 
any depth, re tion, low steel or wood frame, 
wheels with broad to all and operate, Lighe 

Inv before bu . Write for eo. 

. CO,, 509 Q@ STREET, Y' PA, 








STANDARD EVERYWHERE, 
FULLY WARRANTED, 








High moral tone. Military trainmng develops promptness, health 
end manly carriage. | Full corps of experienced teachers. Attendance 
select and limited. Athletics encouraged. Elegant buildings. ~~ 
For catelogue end other information address R ccaiga alin 
wep J. E. DEBNAM, Supt, ta Grance, N.C 
















Baptist Femaie University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Govw- 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur 
nishings and outfit. 

Four buildings. 
eighteen women). 

Weli equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. ; 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 

Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 


further information address, 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. O. 


9 Next session opens August 12th. A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing ake Forest College, University 

of North Carolina, Woman’s College, re) Oxtord Fe 

mare Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & tratton Business 


ollege. Gives thorough preparation for University, 


Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men and 





Literary Societies. Ex- is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
work.”—Governor C. B. Aycock 


Collegeor Business. No better business course in the State, Shorthand, Typewriting Teleg- 
penses lower than other our attention has not been 
a i i deci ee ACADEM Y 

Rev. J. A. Campbell, Principal, 


raphy, Music, Art,and Elocution. 40 Students, representing 44 Counties and 5 St-+tes, 

ings. Three excellent anywhere under the sun than 

schools foffering equal called to it.’’— Biblical Recor- 

“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderfal. It is doing a great 
ck, 

coat Gace: And Commercial School, 

e 


Best of moral surround- “If better work is being done 
advantages. der 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and Industrial College. 


Literary Sessicn opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-residonts 

Cl ical of the State $169. Faculty of 83 members. Practice and Observation 
assica School connected with the College. Correspondence invited from those 

Scientific desiring competent teachers and stenographers. To secure board in the 

Cc ial dormitories all free--uiti‘n applications should be made before July 15th, 
ommercia For catalogue and other information address 

Industrial e 

Pedagogical President Charles D. [Iclver. 
usical 


GREENSBORO, N. O. 








Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study and manual 
work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanic 
Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 
Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $10 a 
term ; board, $8 a month. 30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
| for 500. Write for booklet ‘‘ A Day at the A. & M. College.” 


President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 
® 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 





If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yuurself fully for your 
work? You van do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


= The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina &, 


offers a FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
Agricultural Scholarships. You can get a Scholarship by applying now, «ollege opens 
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September 4, 1902. 
many opportunities for SELF-SUPPORT. College catulogue will be sent for the asking. 
LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC,ART. School estab- 
month. Tuition from $1.00 to $3.00 per month. Location 
building and equipment to be made at once.. Fall SCHOOL 
MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. Nice play grounds. Best 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
month. 


Farmers’ boss, Do not neglect the opportunity to getan Edvestion. It means sne- 
Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 
lished in 1874. The largest enrollment in its history 
unsurpassed in healthfulness and moral surroundings. 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. Write for 
J, J, HENDREN and G. F, EDWARDS, Principals, 
MALE AND FEMALE. 
ball team in State. Number of Teachers 4. Number of students last térm 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
Tuition : From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month, Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 





cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation for life. The College a so offers 
CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 
SALE in 1902, IG Board $600 to $7.00 per 
Non sectarian in management. Valuable improvements in 
our illustrated catalogue. 
SaLemBurG, Sampson County, N. C. 
& 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
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or elsewhere; and where there are no 
natural fields, artificial ones can be 
created at comparatively a small cost. 

Texas, too. is a large honey-produc- 
ing State and stands on the same foot- 
ing with California. There are a 
number of other States, both Western, 
Middle and Northern, that produce 
honey in large quantities, but none of 
them have better natural advantages 
than North Carolina, and many of 
them not nearly so good. 

Now. if the figures above quoted 
are correct (and I have no grounds to 
doubt them, since they are gathered 
from a thoroughly reliable source) 
that is. if North Carolina has twice 
the number of colonies of bees as Cali- 
fornia, and has never made any show- 
ing or reputation as a honey-produe- 
ing State, then the bee business in 
this State is indeed an undeveloped 


industry, and at present is in the 
hands of those who do not realize 


what is in it, or have not the intelli- 
gence or skill to work it for what it 
is worth. 

And right here I would like to say 
that it seems to me that our A. & M. 
Colleges might give this matter more 
attention. For there is no better 
place to keep bees and keep them suc- 
cessfully and to advantage than on 
the farm. Beekeeping should receive 
just as much attention and be taught 
as thoroughly as dairying, or any of 
the other agricultural branches. In 
fact, dairying and beekeeping would 
go finely together. For instance, 
from a crop of crimson clover two re- 
turns could be had—first honey and 
then hay. This beekeeping depart- 


ment should be thoroughly equipped | 


with all the appliances necessary. to 
make it a success, and should be in 
charge of a competent, up-to-date 
apiarian, one thoroughly familiar with 
all the branches of the business, and 
able to teach the boys not only how to 
handle bees successfully, but how to 
construct the boxes, and all the fix- 
tures pertaining thereto. 

Many farmers in our State use what 
are commonly known as patent boxes, 
that is, boxes uniformly made with 
movable frames. These boxes, if 
properly manipulated, would make 
good returns, but the majority that 
use them do not understand them. 
The bees are allowed to do pretty 
much to suit themselves, and the re- 
turns from them are very little more 
than from the straight-up-and-down 
kind. To make a success of bees the 
farmer must give them just the same 
amount of thought, study and atten- 
tion as he would any other branch on 
his farm. Take his cow, for instance; 
would he expect her, with a poor, scant 
pasture, to give three or four gallons 
of milk a day? Certainly not. But 
suppose he furnished a good shelter 
and a fine pasture and looked after 
her properly? He would reasonably 
expect good returns, and would get 
them. The same applies to bees. If 


they have no good natural pasture, 
and have to flv two or three miles for 
honey, and receive no attention or 


thought, can you reasonably expect 
any great things from them? 
are a reasonable man, certainly not. 


Now, supose you have one hundred 
boxes of bees (in patent boxes) and 
have no good natural field for them. 
Then the first thing you should. do 
or 200 acres in honey- 
next 


is to plant 15 
bearing 


crops for them. The 


thing you should do is to give them 
the necessary attention, such as pre- 
them 
strong, supply new gums where the 
old ones have died out or by some 
means lost, building up weak boxes 
from strong ones, destroying drone- 
their 
Then 
you have good reasons to expect a 
fine honey crop, and nine times out of 


venting after-swams, keeping 


laying queens and _ supplying 
place with fertile ones, ete. 


ten will get it. 


Where bees have a good field, either 
natural or artificial, and receive pro- 
100 
pounds of honey is considered less 


per and intelligent attention, 


than an average yield per box. Now 


say you have 100 boxes of bees with 
fifteen or twenty acres planted in red 
clover, sweet clover, catnip and buck- 
wheat (each, of course,in proper time) 
and each box produces you 100 pounds 
this 
total of 10,000 
pounds of honey, which, sold at the 


during the 


net 


of honey 


7 
d 


would make a 


season, 


small sum of ten cents per pound 
would net you $1,000. 


numbe: of bees. 


If you are a farmer, own your own 


If you 


(I sell all I 
produce at twenty cents.) Now, for 
instance, say you have 300 boxes of 


bees, and plant 50 acres for them, at 
the lowest reasonable figure you should 


receive $3,000 for your honey. Others 
are making this and more on a less 
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The Progressive Farmer, August 26, 1902. 





farm, have a taste for the bees, and 


are willing to give a _ reasonable 
amount of attention and study, you, 
There is 


And, 


I might also mention, along this line, 


too, can do equally as well. 
no reason why you should not. 


that bees can be made to pay in more 
ways than one. Old worn out ground, 
and washed hillsides that you think 
for nothing, might be made 


Sweet clover will 


good 
fine bee pastures. 
grow anywhere, and once established, 
And nothing 
furnishes bees with more honey or of 
a better quality. 

Next 


to say 


will remain for years. 


week I will have something 
about the different kinds of 
bees, how to prevent swarming, and 
will be glad to answer any questions 
those interested in bees may ask. 

WALTER L. WOMBLE. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





POULTRY NOTES. 
In order to have healthy, vigorous, 
profitable poultry, new blood must be 
introduced annually. 

Beware of overfat, inactive hens; 
they are most certain to be a source 
of trouble, and at best are unprofit- 
able stock to keep either for layers or 
breeding stock. : 

The straw and chaff from the barn 
floors make excellent scratching ma- 
terial for the hens to work over, fur- 
nishing food and exercise at the same 
time. 

Any breed of fowls that is care- 
fully and systematically bred for egg 
production can be made to produce 
good layers. But the individual spe- 
cimens must be bred along the right 
line. 

If situated so you can raise a patch 
of millet this year do not fail to do so, 
for there is nothing better for hens 
in winter or for littlechicks. It is 
easily grown, yields well, and can be 
fed yithout being threshed. 

Let your fowls take a run occasion- 
ally where they can get green stuff 
furnished by nature in the springtime. 
They much prefer to pick it them- 
seives to it being supplied to them in 
pens, and it seems to do them more 
good. 

A correspondent asks how to feed 
ground dried beef. We feed it in a 
trough just as it comes from the fac- 
tory. We have never discovered any 
evil effects following this way of feed- 
ing. A good way to feed it is to cook 
it in the mashed feed, but we do not 
feed mashes. 

Feeding hot mashes is forcing for 
eggs and forcing eggs is not what is 
wanted in the breeding pen. There 
you want not only eggs, but good, 
strong, healthy chicks from the eggs. 
Another reason why it pays to have 
a separate pen from which to select 
eggs for hatching purposes 

When cleaning out the hen house do 
not dump the droppings out on the 
ground to leach their strength away. 
Either barrel up and house for fer- 
tilizing some special crop or else put 
them at once on the general manure 
heap so they will be incorporated in 
the mass when drawn to the field. 

Oat meal, cracked corn, corn bread, 
moistened bread crumbs, wheat and 
cottage cheese are among the best and 
most generally recommended food for 
small chickens. It is not so much the 
kind of food as it is the care in feed- 
ing it that insures success. The great 
danger is in overfeeding, especially 
while the chicks are very small. 

Nests and roosts in the hen house 
should be frequently treated with ap- 
plications of kerosene from now on 
through the warm weather months, but 
care, should be taken not to have the 
kerosene come in contact with the 
eggs; the nest box should receive a 
thorough application of the oil and 
new clean nest material used to re- 
place the old.—Selected. 
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The State Museum has received two 
very fine Elberta peaches from the ex- 
periment farm of the North Carolina 
State Horticultural Society at South- 
ern Pines. They measure 104 inches 
and weigh 104 pounds. This experi- 
ment farm is in the piney woods of 
Moore County and is doing valuable 
work in showing what can be done in 
pure sand in the way of growing tree 
fruits, vegetables, berries, ete. It is 
in charge of Mr. A. D. MeNair, an ac- 
complished horticulturist, who has is- 
sued several books of value, notably 
one on “Cow Peas” and another on 
“Tobacco Culture.”—Raleigh Cor. 
Charlotte Observer. 
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POISONOUS SNAKES are hap- 
pily few in this country, but stinging 
bugs are many. Take Perry Davis’ 
Painkiller with you on your vacation 
and use it free when bitten by noxious 
insects. Directions on every bottle. 





Farm Miscellany. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL LIVE 8TOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 








The fifth annual report of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Live Stock 
Association has just been issued from 

These annual reports are 
and interesting literature. 
The last volume is probably the best 
yet the large 
amount of business and scientifie mat- 


the press. 
popular 
issued and _ besides 
ter in relation to the industry, it con 
ta’ns some of the most important sta- 
tistical matter yet published. Through 
the courtesy of the Agricultural De- 
rertment and the Census Offiee, the 
Association has published in this vol- 
ume the latest and most reliable sta- 
tistics in relation to the industry, in- 
cluding the official figures on the first 
classified census of live stock 
taken. As this census was made by 
the request and with the assistance of 
the National Association, the usual 
rules of the Census Office were sus- 
pended and the Association permit- 
ted to make the first publication in 
this annual report. It is very unus- 
ual for a department of the govern- 
ment to so recognize an industrial or- 
ganization and shows what a high po- 
sition this organization has secured in 
governmental circles. The National 
Live Stock Association is not yet five 
years of age and a glance over the 
pages of this annual report must as- 
tonish the reader at the vast amount 
of work being done by this young or- 
ganization. In less than five years the 
live stock interests of the country have 
built up an association that has not 
only accomplished many important 
things for the industry it represents, 
but has become a most potent factor 
in local and national politics. With 
headquarters in Denver, where its ‘of- 
ficers are constantly in close touch 
with the men on the range and farm, 
it also maintains a representative in 
Washington who is constantly heard 
before Congressional committees and 
in the departments of government in 
the interests of the great mass. of 
stockmen in the furthest parts of the 
country. The National Live Stock 
Association seems to be meeting with 
success in whatever it undertakes, and 
other industrial organizations could 
learn much by studying the methods 
adopted by this association. 

The members of the Association re- 
ceive a copy of this report free, and 
other bona-fide stockmen may have it 
on application to the secretary, C. F. 
Martin, Denver, Colorado, enclosing 
25 cents to pay postage or expressage. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE—LATE SUMMER 
WORK 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

. Stir the soil by shallow culture as 
soon after each packing rain as it is 
in proper condition. This serves a 
twofold purpose. It kills all grass 
and weeds easily and long before they 
attain dangerous proportion. What 
is equally, if not more, it conserves 
moisture by breaking the crust and 
destroying the pores or capillaries by 
means of which the water in the soil 
passes upward to the surface to be 
lost by evaporation. ' 

We plow the middles of the rows 
with a small tooth cultivator and stir 
around and between the plants with 
light hand hoes, taking pains not to 
go too deep especially near the plants: 
an inch deep near the plants increas- 
ing gradually to about two inches 
farther off is about right. Where there 
is not much grass to cut up forked 
potato hoes answer the purpose per- 
feetly. 

The runners should also have careful 
attention at this season. If the soil 
is rich and the season wet they crawl 
about almost like snakes. If the stool 
or hill system (the best with most va- 
rieties) is to be followed, the runners 
must be clipped off as fast as they ap- 
pear. If allowed to grow and dangle 
on the parent plant it is weakened and 
the coming crop lessened thereby. We 
have never seen but one runner cut- 
ting device that worked well—a boy 
with a knife and an eye on the boy. 
It is exceedinly fast and simple work 
if done in time and costs but little. 
Runner cutting machines do not cut 
the runners close enough to the old 
plant. It must always be cut between 
the old plant and the first joint, else a 
plant will form at the joint and dangle 
there a most harmful parasite till win- 
ter kills it. 

Look well after the borders of your 
strawberry fields and the ditch banks. 
Dig up or mow down all weeds before 
they get large enough to “draw” the 
neighboring plants. The dryer the 








season the worse the “drawing.” Trees 





also do much harm this way by send- 
ing their roots in the 
fields, robbing them of moisture and 
nourishment. It is a good plan to cut 
these pilfering roots. We do it by 
means of a sharp spade driven down 


strawberry 


deep around the outer border of the 
field next to the trees, using a mattock 
or grubbing hoe when a root is found 
too large for the spade to cut. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 





CROPS BREAK RECORD. 





Most Bountiful, it is Believed in Nation’s 
History— Estimates Indicate a Total 
Production That Amounts to 
4,076,231,374 Bushels 
Nature and the farmers of the United 
States have outdone themselves in the 

wheat, corn and oats crops for 1902. 

The most bountiful harvest in the 
history of the nation has already been 
garnered or is practically immune 
against damage by bad weather. From 
a compilation of figures of crop econ- 
omists it is estimated that the profits 
for the farmers this year will be $2,- 
000,000,000 or more, most. of which has 
been realized on corn and wheat. The 
calculation is based on an average of 
the estimates of statiticians. This 
average gives approximately the fol- 
lowing results: 


Bushels. 

Wheat .. 633,500,000 
Corn . .2,5389,951,000 
Barley 120,900,850 
Rye 30,350,800 
Oats 750,528,724 
Total cereal crop...... 4,076,231,374 


All along the line from the States 
in the great rain-growing belt come 
cheering Wisconsin = an- 
nounces that she has the biggest oats 


messages. 


crop she ever raised and that her corn 
is in excellent Indiana 
ealls her corn crop “phenominal” and 
submits the figures—170,000,000 bush- 


els to prove it. 


condition. 


Nebraska declares she 
has 40,000,000 bushels more corn in her 
fields than she ever had before; Illi- 
nois hopes to add nearly 100,000,000 
bushels to her last crop of the cereal. 
Ohio makes her wheat crop practically 
the same as last year’s and raises her 
eorn limit 15,000,000 bushels. 

Kansas will not raise more than 
half as much wheat as she did in 1901, 
but she compensates for this loss with 
a corn crop five times as large—unoffi- 
cially estimated at 100,000,000 bushels, 
virtually the government figures of a 
month ago. Oklahoma promises some- 
thing like 150,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 8,000,000 of corn. 

Up in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
the harvest of wheat has begun with 
a condition above 90 points. Nearly 
everywhere the corn in the fields be- 
speaks a magnificent crop and the oats 
output, it is said, will exceed that of 
1899. 

Until the threshers began to tell 
their joyous tales it was believed the 
wheat crop would not come up to the 
record-breaking total of a year ago, 
but some statisticians now believe that 
the crop of 1902 will exceed that of 
its predecessor by at least 25,000,000 
bushels. This is the latest estimate 
of B. W. Snow, one of the best-known 
crop experts in the country. His to- 
tal is 778,000,000 bushels. The same 
authority says the corn harvest will be 
2,500,000,000 bushels, or nearly double 
that of a year ago. He puts the oats 
crop at 885,000,000 bushels.—Chicago 
Special to Baltimore Sun. 





Te Make Cows Pay, use Snarpies Cream Sepera 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Oat. 286 tree 
W. Chester, Pa. 





How to Make Money with the 
Corn Stalk Shredder. 


FIRST: Cut the corn about one week later 
than the stageat which farmers usually “ pull 
fodder.” 

SE: OND: Place 10 to 800 stalks in a shock 
and tie well at the top with a st, ong cord 

After letting it stand four or five days go back 
and retighten the cords on each shock. Then 
set it remain in the field until thoroughly cured. 

Nw haul to your barn and run the stalks 
through a “St. Albans” or “ L«slie” Shredder. 

Do thisand we will grarantee the shredded 
stalks wi.l pay you $ 0.00 to $12 00 per ton. 

Write for catalogue teLing you about shred- 
ding and ete 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY & IMPLEMENT CO 
I, A. MADDEN, Southern Agent, 
187 Whithall St , Atlanta, Ga. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


One of the most prosperous schools 
in the South. Room for 200 boarding 
pupils. Twenty-first Annual Session 
begins Sept. 17th. Large illustrated 
catalogue on application to Rev. J. 
M. Rhodes, A. M., President, Little- 
ton, N. C. 


SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 19 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. C. STURGIS, O. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 























are every farmer’s aim. 


Potash 


in proper proportion is an 
essential aid to success. 
All that the best agricultural 
authorities have found out about 
fertilization is told in our books. 
We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








Oar Booklet 


pote roc te will 
show you how b 
using a hopes a 


~ “St, Albans” Corn 
Stalk Shredder, 


hg can double 

he value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. ¢ 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT CO., 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


I. A. MADDEN, General Agent, 


14 West Mitchel] St., Atlanta, Ga. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and you: 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick 
ens and birds and please your wife. 


Turkey Hunt 
4 made excitable and profitable by the use’ 


: Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever prc- 
duced, and never fails todraw them to fps 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid s* 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901 
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“HOLD UP 


your head and hear your sentence.’’ Try one strip 
of PAGE 23-Bar, 58-Inch Poultry Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





THE 
.» LOURIST SEASON... 


OPENS WITH THE MONTH OF 
JUNE AND 


The Southern 
. Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE OF 


LOW RATE 
SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 


FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTS 


To the delightful resorts located on 
and reached via its lines. 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Carolina known 
as . 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
where accommodations can be had 
either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more expensive 
and up-to-date hotels. 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
seriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. . 

For detailed information as to rates, 
etc., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, O. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. O. 

w. & TORE, FT. B. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. O. 





P Ser 
ALLIANCE 
SCWVING MACE 





Delivered Freight Paid to an 
road Station in North cua” 


a ; 


Warranted for 20 YEARS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
_——— 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 

Box Cover..... eee ee eee. O18.8 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 

Box Cover........... ++. O17.8¢ 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover......... acces $16.60 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
‘celeste 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. mn 


peaany ee 
Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


"Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, ‘as 
all other prices are. 


Ke"Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 


ERESSESS< SSSSSES=2 


FERTILIZER \ 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an 6x- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found reliable. Our arrange: 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them it 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, 44- 
dress : 

DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, ¥- © 


Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral- 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. ©. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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